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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE coal stoppage is now at an end, having lasted 

for seven months. The fear that the dispute might 

drag on in one or two of the worst districts has not 
been realized ; some sort of arrangement has been made 
in every important area; and next week should witness 
a general resumption of work. The terms reflect the 
diversity of the economic conditions in various parts 
of the country. The settlement is on a 7} hours basis 
in Yorkshire, Notts, and Derbyshire, and is to run for 
five years m Notts and Derbyshire and for three in 
Yorkshire. In South Wales, Scotland, Lanca- 





shire, Northumberland, and Durham, eight hours 
is the general rule (though the hewers_ will 
only work 7} hours in the last two counties), 
the wages terms are less favourable, and the agreements 
are for shorter periods. On the other hand, the ratio 
for the division of proceeds is altered in the owners’ 
favour to 85: 15 in the former group of districts, while 
it seems to be unchanged elsewhere, except in Scotland 
where the division of proceeds principle has been aban- 
doned. What will the sequel be? After a period of 
initial difficulty in resuming normal working, accen- 
tuated by such troubles as the dispersion of waggons, 
the industry can reasonably expect a fairly considerable 
period of comparative prosperity, while stocks are 
being replenished both at home and abroad. The 
danger-point lies anywhere between six months and a 
year ahead, when supply overtakes demand, and a con- 
dition of over-production, heightened by the longer 
working-day, again reveals itself. 
* * * 


The end of the dispute has led to a Parliamentary 
incident which is at once diverting and illuminating. 
Mr. Clynes gave notice a week ago that he would move, 
on behalf of the Labour Party, a vote of censure on 
the Government for its conduct of the dispute. Several 
of Mr. Clynes’s colleagues were extremely perturbed at 
the prospect of any such debate. It would give the 
Government, they argued, the opportunity for a 
damaging counter-attack. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on 
his return from the Sahara, appears to have taken the 
same view ; the Labour Party Executive were unable to 
agree as to whether the vote of censure should be pro- 
ceeded with; and the question was referred to a party 
meeting, which decided to proceed, on the ground that 
it would not look well to withdraw after notice had 
been given. Manifestly, after such preliminaries, the 
vote of censure will lack—what shall we say ?—moral 
force. Yet seldom has any Government acted so as to 
deserve stronger censure than the present Government 
in its handling of the coal dispute. The trouble is one 
on which we have frequently dwelt. The Labour Party, 
being compelled by its structure to act as the partisan 
advocates of one of the parties to the dispute, has to 
take on its shoulders all the mistakes of the miners; 
and, it being a nice question whether the Government, 
the miners, or the owners have been the most at fault, a 
motion of censure takes on the aspect of a pot and 
kettle quarrel. 

* * * 

The situation in China is hastening towards a point 
at which the Powers will be compelled to decide on a 
definite policy, and unless they act promptly they will 
be offered only a choice of evils. The Cantonese are 
advancing in the Yangtze valley, and even Shanghai 
is threatened. The Northern war-lords have gone far 
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to alienate local opinion by sending against them a body 
of troops peculiarly notorious for excesses. The Gov- 
ernment at Peking has resigned owing to the emptiness 
of the Treasury. At Hankow an anti-foreign boycott 
and strike have been proclaimed for December 4th, and 
the Japanese concession is already isolated. The 
British community at Hankow have telegraphed for 
protection, and naval detachments have been landed 
for defence of the concession. H.M.S. Keppel and two 
American destroyers have been dispatched to the port. 
If events continue to develop on the same lines it looks 
as though the Powers will have to choose, ultimately, 
between a policy of evacuation, and a policy of armed 
protection of life and trade. 
. * * 

It is essential to realize what this implies. The 
protection of life and property against mob violence may 
at any moment bring the forces employed into conflict 
with local armies composed, not of Manchu bowmen, 
but of troops armed and trained on a Western model, 
though of greatly varying efficiency. An inadequate 
display of force is worse than useless. Its inevitable 
result is to provoke incidents such as that of Wanhsien 
(as to which we still await authoritative details), it is 
cruelly unfair to naval and military officers, placed in 
an impossible position; it endangers rather than safe- 
guards the lives of those whom it is intended to protect. 
An adequate display of force, on the other hand, may 
involve, within a very short period, not a mere system 
of armed guards and gunboat patrols, but very serious 
military commitments. Moreover, while force may, and 
if necessary must, be employed to save the foreign com- 
munities from massacre, no amount of armed interven- 
tion will permanently suppress anti-foreign agitation, 
restore the flow of trade, or establish internal stability. 

* * * 


We repeat that every fresh development goes to 
show the necessity of an attempt at least to conclude 
a modus vivendi with the de facto rulers of China—the 
Cantonese and the Northern Tuchuns—accompanied by 
a clear statement of the attitude of the Powers towards 
Treaty revision. The Report of the Extra-Territoriality 
Commission contains many interesting recommenda- 
tions as to modifications of the existing practice that 
might be carried pending the final abolition of extra- 
territoriality. These suggestions might well be 
embodied, together with a temporary tariff revision, in 
proposals for a modus vivendi. It is no use saying that 
the Tuchuns and the Cantonese will not listen to reason 
until some attempt has been made to put proposals 
before them. It is largely the refusal of the Powers to 
negotiate with anyone but the shadow Cabinet at Peking 
which has forced the Cantonese authorities into the arms 
of Bolshevik agents, and unless their interests are 
enlisted on the side of moderation, they will fall more 
and more under the influence of extremists, and the 
large and influential moderate element in China itself 
will find no rallying ground. No one can say with any 
confidence how far a settlement remains possible; but 
the Powers will incur a very heavy responsibility if they 
persist in deferring until China has solved all her internal 
problems, the first steps towards the essential conditions 
of a solution. 

_ * * 

Sir Thomas Legge has resigned from the position 
of Senior Medical Inspector of Factories as a protest 
against the inadequacy of the Government’s treatment 
of the white lead question. In a letter published in 
last Wednesday’s Times, he explains that he has taken 
this extreme step 

‘* because I cannot recede from the position I took 


up at Geneva in 1921, when, as representing one of the 
delegates of the British Government, I voted for the Draft 
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Convention prohibiting the use of white lead for internal 
painting of buildings with 90 other Government, 
employers’, and workers’ delegates of 30 countries, none 
opposing and but one abstaining.” 
It is very unusual for a Civil Servant to go the length 
of resigning on the ground of a disagreement on policy 
with the Government of the day. The action of Sir 
Thomas Legge indicates, therefore, that he takes a 
very serious view of the point at issue, and it becomes 
a public duty to examine the position in some detail. 
* * * 


The draft convention prohibiting the use of white 
lead for internal painting, to which Sir Thomas Legge 
refers in his letter, has now been ratified by twelve or 
thirteen States, including France, Belgium, Poland, 
Spain, and Sweden; and it is likely soon to be ratified 
by Italy and Holland. The British Government, how- 
ever, has preferred to deal with the matter by way of 
regulation, instead of prohibition, and, to this end, a 
Bill (the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) 
Bill) has just been passed through both Houses of Par- 
liament which makes it certain that the convention will 
not be ratified by Great Britain. The acceptance of this 
measure by the House of Lords appears to have given 
the signal for Sir Thomas Legge’s resignation. On the 
Committee stage of the Bill, Lord Arnold moved to 
insert a new clause prohibiting the use of lead paint in 
the interior of buildings, and Lord Desborough, the 
Government’s spokesman, declared that if the clause 
was inserted there was not the smallest prospect that 
the measure would become law. This is another illus- 
tration of the fact that progressive legislation is not to 
be obtained from a Conservative Government. The 
white lead manufacturers form a powerful vested in- 
terest, and considerations of international decency and 
of public health are not strong enough to overcome the 
claims of a vested interest upon the Tory Party, unless 
they have the support of an informed and insistent 
public opinion. In this case public opinion has not 
as yet been clearly expressed, but it may be that the 
action of Sir Thomas Legge will provide the necessary 
stimulus. 

* * * 

Three by-elections have taken place since we last 
went to press. In Howdenshire, the Conservative can- 
didate was elected by a majority of 4,000 over the 
Liberal, and the Labour candidate forfeited his deposit. 
This was a safe Tory seat in which there had been no 
contest since 1922. In Hull, Commander Kenworthy, 
who has transferred his allegiance from the Liberal to 
the Labour Party, was returned by a majority of 4,600 
over the Conservative, and the Liberal candidate lost 
his deposit. This is largely a personal victory, and the 
result is less surprising when it is remembered that 
Commander Kenworthy secured the Labour vote at 
previous elections, when there was no Labour candidate 
in the constituency. In Chelmsford, the Conservative 
was returned by a majority of 5,000 over the Liberal, 
who was more than 2,000 votes ahead of Labour. The 
new member for Chelmsford represents a minority of 
the electors, but this is cold comfort for the defeated 
candidates. The general position, as revealed by these 
three elections is in accordance with all recent experi 
ence. Labour is strong, perhaps increasingly strong, 
in the industrial centres; in the rural districts it still 
has no chance. When the desire to defeat the Govern- 
ment becomes the first consideration, these rural con- 
stituencies will be left for the Liberals to fight. 


e * # 


The week’s business in Parliament has _ not 
been of an exciting character. On Thursday of 
last week, the City churches were saved by 
an unexpectedly large majority, the measure for 
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their destruction being defeated by 124 _ votes 
to 27. On Friday and Monday the House of 
Commons was mainly engaged in the futile task of 
renewing the Emergency Regulations, most of which 
are to be rescinded immediately by Order in Council. 
On Tuesday the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill, 
which our Parliamentary Correspondent describes as a 
window-dressing measure, received a Third Reading, 
and on Wednesday a Money Resolution was passed 
guaranteeing loans for Palestine and East Africa. 
Meanwhile, the House of Lords has completed the Com- 
mittee stage of the Electricity Bill. 
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of 1924. Once again he has won public applause by 
pushing the frane exchange back to nearly twice the 
bottom level it had reached. Once again the recovery 
has reached a point which is seriously prejudicial to 
French industry and trade. And—which is the main 
point—once again it has reached a point which is 
almost certainly too high for permanent equilibrium, 
being supported by speculative influences which will 
later tell the other way. Once again, therefore, we 
must expect before long a renewed collapse. But, 
doubtless, this, when it occurs, will not shake the 
general French conviction that M. Poincaré is the man 





egge * * * to save the franc. 
ve or So long as the origins of the Great War are treated * * . 
land, as a problem of historical fact, their discussion can do The Mexican situation has been in some degree 
tified nothing but good. It is only when the treatment is focused by a formal notification from the Government 
how- subordinated to ulterior motives, such as attack or de-_ that oil firms wishing to secure themselves under the 
ay of fence of the Versailles ‘Treaty, that it tends to vitiate Constitution of 1917 must submit, before January Ist, 
ad, a genuine historical study and embitter international rela- a statement of willingness to convert their holdings into 
ning) tions. We welcome, therefore, the new publication by concessions valid for fifty years. The British firms, it 
Par- the Foreign Office. In view of the contributions to the is understood, are preparing to do this, but the State 
1 will subject made by France, Germany, and Austria, it was Department advises all American firms to refrain from 
f this inevitable that the British Government should either sending in applications. The advice was hardly neces- 
given publish all British documents bearing on the outbreak sary, for the American oil interests are strongly 
a the of war, or issue an official narrative. Very wisely, they organized for resistance and their organs in the Press 
d to decided to publish the documents, and to entrust the are steadily demanding strong action against Mexico. 
nt in task of editing them to such historians as Dr. G. P. President Coolidge can do nothing except, through the 
, the Gooch and Mr. Harold Temperley. The series will uiti- mythical ‘‘ spokesman of the White House,”’ to give 
lause mately cover the documents of the years 1898-1914, in out vague messages. He is aware that any action likely 
that eleven volumes, of which the last has been issued first, to precipitate an open breach with the Calles Govern- 
illus- and comprises the Foreign Office Documents of June ment would be extremely unpopular in the United 
ot to 28th-August 4th, 1914, collected and arranged, with States. It would be absurd to imagine that the with- 
The introduction and notes, by J. W. Headlam-Morley, drawal of the Ambassador would please the large body 
d in- Historical Adviser to the Foreign Office. of American citizens in Mexico, while the argument 
y and . * * that an embargo on arms from the United States might 
r a As might be expected from the calibre of the e used for coercive purposes in this dispute over the 


Editors, this volume just published by the Stationery 
Office, at 10s. 6d. net, is undoubtedly the most scholarly 
and the most complete which any European Govern- 
ment has yet issued. It contains, for the first time in 
any such publication, the marginal notes of the perma- 
nent officials at the Foreign Office on documents sent 


mines and land laws has a childish sound. Rumours 
of widespread revolutionary risings in Mexico are again 
being circulated. Whatever element of truth there may 
be in them, we shall do well to remember the existence 
of an obvious motive for the repeated assertion that 
President Calles is in danger of being overturned. 


up to their chief, as well as Sir Edward Grey’s own * * 








* 

‘ Rony minutes; and these notes undoubtedly help to give a The returns of the Indian elections are now near 
r the more vivid as well as a more accurate picture of the ¢nough to completion for a provisional estimate to be 
es crisis. At the same time, it is only right to add that jade. In the All-India Assembly the Swarajists are 
a “s M. Renouvin’s narrative of the facts revealed by pre- the largest single group, but there would seem to be 
4 vious publications is not likely to be much affected by no chance of their gaining allies and so attaining a 
ap the new British collection, although his history would majority position.. In the provincial councils of 
pen have been more graphic and detailed if the collection Madras, Bengal, and the Central Provinces the situation 
’ had been available. The British documents go to con- jg similar to that in the Central Assembly. The Madras 

: = firm his main contention that the basic origins of the egylt is somewhat surprising, and is probably due in 
go war and the causes of the actual outbreak of war in yo small degree to the strong anti-Brahmin movement 
Seager 1914 are two separate questions. The first—the crea- in the South of India. The success of the Bengal Swara- 
date tion of the war atmosphere—may be traceable ~ the jists is attributable to organization rather than to 
adline political history of Europe for many years past; the leadership. In Bombay the defeat of the Swarajists 
a second must be sought mainly in the diplomacy of the was a foregone conclusion. Their voting strength in 
The Central Empires after the Serajevo murder. the provincial council is cut down by half, while the 
ity of Co he : a ren relatively moderate group known as Responsive Co- 
laaieed French opinion seems incorrigible in the matter of operationists are in fair strength. In the Punjab and 
Guess the franc. It has learnt nothing and forgotten every- United Provinces the Swarajist representation is 
xperi- thing; and the chances that M. Poincaré will stabilize meagre. The hopes connected with the new Indepen- 
rong, before a further collapse sets in are rapidly diminish- dent Congress Party, in some provinces hardly distin- 
t still ing. As we pointed out, when M. Poincaré assumed guishable from the Responsivists, appear to have had 
mihi, office in July, the problem confronting him was technic- a very flimsy foundation. The position of the Moslems 
| oom ally very easy; the rot in the france could easily be_ is not yet clear. When the new bodies assemble at 
stopped, and the franc could then be stabilized securely Delhi a few weeks hence, public interest will be centred 

at some figure from 150 to 180, with reasonable cer- mainly upon the Parliamentary tactics of the Swara- 

tainty that Budget equilibrium could be achieved. We ists. It is assumed that their leaders will decide 

| not expressed a doubt, however, as to whether M. Poincaré against a resumption of the obstructionist programme, 
“d es would be content with so practicable an ambition. He and it seems probable that in Bengal and the Central 


oP has preferred, it seems, to repeat his shallow triumph Provinces the diarchal system will be reconstituted. 
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RATES AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


N recent issues, we have called attention to certain 
| eisai features of our economic trend. We 

shall now indicate some conclusions that seem to us 
to follow from this diagnosis as to the problems that 
need to be faced and the broad lines of policy that ought 
to be pursued. 


In the first place, it is extremely undesirable that 
the plight of the especially distressed areas should be 
aggravated by artificial handicaps. The high level of 
local rates which obtains in areas which have sustained 
for years past an abnormal volume of unemployment is 
an artificial handicap of very considerable importance. 
It obstructs the recovery of the industries which have 
been suffering most, and it diminishes the likelihood 
that new enterprises and industries will be set up in 
those areas, and thus provide a compensating local 
source of increased employment. Rates, except in so 
far as they are directly “‘ beneficial,’’ are, in effect, a 
heavy ad valorem tax on buildings and fixed capital 
equipment generally. For poor relief, public health, 
education, and the other objects of local expenditure, 
we exact contributions from our industries, not in pro- 
portion to the profits they make, but in proportion to 
the amount of fixed capital which they employ. This 
is an extraordinarily vicious principle; so vicious that 
we should hardly tolerate it, if immemorial usage did 
not blind our eyes to its significance. But this general 
evil is greatly aggravated by the diverse rate-levels in 
different areas, which throw the heaviest burdens on 
the worst-hit industries and ‘operate as a powerful 
deterrent to the selection of a “* black spot ’’ as the 
site for a new factory. The coal stoppage must accen- 
tuate this trouble very seriously ; it will leave the prin- 
cipal centres of our heavy industries entangled by debts, 
and faced with the prospect of rates on a scale which 
will impair their prospects of recovery for years to come. 

We stress, therefore, the importance of taking 
seriously in hand the problem of rates, and of inequali- 
ties in rates, which has been so long neglected. There 
is, moreover, an important corollary. An undiscrimin- 
ating economy campaign—and economy campaigns are, 
as a rule, senselessly undiscriminating—may be highly 
prejudicial to that very industrial recovery with which 
it professes to be concerned. The long coal stoppage 
has two consequences with which we have still to 
reckon. It will mean a second Budget deficit for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a great accumulation 
of debt for the Unemployment Insurance Fund, to 
which Mr. Churchill improvidently reduced the State 
contribution when the coal dispute was imminent. In 
such circumstances, we may expect a renewed attack 
upon Government expenditure in general, upon social 
expenditure in particular, and, most particularly, upon 
unemployment benefit. Indeed, there are signs that 
this agitation is already beginning. Now unemploy- 
ment benefit is a prophylactic against high rates. If it 
were not for the system of social insurance, and especi- 
ally unemployment insurance, the burden of rates 
would be to-day immensely heavier than it is. After all, 
allowing for the change in the value of money, and the 
comparative immobility of valuations, the average level 
of rates, taking the country as a whole, is not appreci- 
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ably higher than it was before the war, despite the bad 
times we have passed through and the tendency to a 
more lavish administration of poor relief and local 
government. We owe this to the system of social insur- 
ance, which has gone a considerable way to take the 
relief of destitution off the rates. In present circum- 
stances, with a large volume of unemployment which 
cannot possibly be attributed to a taste for living on 
the ** dole ’’ in preference to work, any attempt to save 
money for the National Exchequer by curtailing unem- 
ployment benefit will lead inevitably to higher rates. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer who was concerned 
primarily to promote industrial recovery would look in 
the opposite direction. He would be ready, if need be, 
to increase national taxation for the sake of a com- 
prehensive policy designed, in the first place, to relieve 
local rates, and, in the second, to reduce the contribu- 
tions of employers and employed towards Unemploy- 
ment Insurance to amounts that can properly be 
justified on insurance principles; for, beyond these 
limits, these contributions are also thoroughly vicious 
taxes, the one being a tax on employment and the other 
a partial poll tax. Unhappily, the usual type of 
economy agitator does not discriminate between one 
tax and another. 

We do not mean to suggest, however, that the 
present system of unemployment benefit does not need 
overhauling. It is exposed to the objection that it 
makes for immobility of labour; and this is a very 
serious objection at a time which is pre-eminently a time 
of transition and transformation, of the decline of some 
industries and the expansion of others, of the decline of 
some districts and the growth of others. We are too 
apt to assume that, while there is a large surplus of 
labour attached to certain industries, there are prac- 
tically no openings available elsewhere. It is true that 
it is not easy to name industries where there is an 
obvious and urgent shortage of labour. None the less, 
as the figures to which we referred last week make 
clear, there are many occupations which are in fact 
expanding steadily; and it is difficult to believe that 
this expansion might not proceed more rapidly, if suit- 
able labour were readily available. But the availability 
is vital. Before you are ready to employ a man, trained 
in some other trade, who has been on the Live Register 
for months or perhaps for years, your need for labour 
must be very acute indeed. But far short of this, you 
might be glad enough to employ additional workpeople, 
if you knew that they had had a training which had 
some bearing on your trade, and which at least ensured 
that they had not lost the habits of regular work. In 
short, training schemes for men who have been out of 
work for a considerable time are the key to the absorp- 
tion by the expanding occupations of a larger portion of 
our unemployed workpeople. This is borne out by the 
experiments which have been made with training 
schemes in recent years at Birmingham and elsewhere, 
some of which have achieved remarkably good results. 
So far these experiments have been few and cautious; 
the problem bristles with difficulties ; the possibilities of 
eollision with trade-union vested interests are manifest. 
But the time has come, we suggest, when the problem 
of training and placing our unemployed workpeople 
should be tackled systematically and courageously. In 
the case of the miners, the problem will soon come to 
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a head; and we ought not to confine the treatment to 
their case alone. 

We pass to a group of less definite, but perhaps 
more important problems, which concern our leaders 
of industry more immediately than the State. In many 
of our staple industries, the era of rapidly expanding 
markets is, for the time being, over; and employers 
must somehow contrive to maintain efficiency, financial 
prosperity, and a good standard of living for their 
workpeople in a new environment of comparatively 
stagnant, or perhaps even diminishing, demand. This 
change reveals hitherto unsuspected weaknesses in the 
system of unorganized competition. If laissez-faire 
methods are pursued, the danger is real, as the case of 
coal suggests, that overproduction will persist until the 
majority of concerns are reduced to an unsound financial 
position, and that the process will plunge the industry 
into serious labour conflicts. On the other hand, as the 
case of cotton shows, the task of devising forms of 
organization which will not do more harm than good is 
extraordinarily difficult. The problem is one on which 
we can as yet only grope our way. But it calls urgently 
for serious, constructive thought. 

But a more general question lies behind. Is it 
possible for us as a people to maintain and to improve 
our standard of living, unless we succeed in doing a 
substantially larger export trade than we have done 
in recent years? For some years now, our volume of 
** visible ’? exports has remained more or less stagnant 
at about three-quarters of the pre-war level. The 
figures of the balance of trade, the large excess of im- 
ports over visible exports are, superficially at least, dis- 
quieting; and, of course, in the last few months the 
position has become much worse as the result of the coal 
stoppage. The coal stoppage apart, is our foreign trade 
in reasonable equilibrium? Or have we perhaps been 
depending, to make ends meet, on the flow of foreign 
balances to London, and other essentially temporary 
expedients? Is there, in short, a real danger that we 
may have still to undergo a general process of deflation 
and confusion before a permanently possible equili- 
brium is established? And if there is such a danger, 
can anything prudently be done to avert it ? 

In this connection, the issue of home versus over- 
seas investment needs to be considered. The large sums 
which we used to invest abroad every year before the 
war represented a huge margin of economic strength, a 
surplus, in effect, of exporting power over what was 
required to purchase our imports. Quite a modest cur- 
tailment of these overseas investments is all that is 
required to make good such decline in our exports 
as has occurred so far, or any that is at all likely to 
occur. And, in fact, it is largely by such a curtailment 
that we have made ends meet in recent years. In part, 
this has been the natural result of a diminished volume 
of national savings. In part it has been due to 
deliberate policy. An embargo on new overseas issues 
was in force throughout last year; and, in some degree 
at least, this embargo has lately been reimposed to ease 
the situation created by the coal stoppage. The device 
of the embargo is too anomalous and unsatisfactory to 
serve as more than a temporary expedient. In the 
long run, the only sound way of diminishing overseas 
investment is to make home investment more attrac- 
tive. Thus the possibility that some curtailment of 
overseas investment may be permanently desirable 
lends urgency to another question. Are the facilities by 
which British savings seeking long investment can be 
brought into contact with British industry in need of 
capital satisfactory? Are they not, on the contrary, 
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notoriously haphazard, wasteful, and inadequate—a 
glaring exception to the general high efficiency of our 
financial mechanism? This, again, is a problem full of 
difficulties. But we doubt if we can afford to shirk 
these difficulties much longer. 

One general conclusion emerges from this survey. 
At every turn we are confronted with formidable 
problems of great technical difficulty. At every turn 
we are confronted with an extreme scarcity of reliable 
information. Nearly three years ago, Sir William 
Beveridge advocated in our columns the creation of 
what he called an Economic General Staff, to supply 
Governments with a more adequate equipment for deal- 
ing with the complex economic problems with which 
they are increasingly preoccupied. Subsequent events 
have emphasized the need for some such organ. We 
shall have little chance of dealing successfully with the 
problems that lie ahead if they are approached piece- 
meal in the light of such departmental information as 
happens to be available. A competent staff, charged 
with the duty of keeping our economic system under 
constant review, and of obtaining and supplying far 
more systematic information than is available at pre- 
sent is rapidly becoming an indispensable requirement 
of our machinery of government. 


LIBERAL AMENITIES 


IR WALTER RUNCIMAN has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Northern Liberal Federation, saying :— 

‘*T am not prepared to be in any way associated 
with a political party which is spending its time and 
wasting its energies bargaining for spoils. . . . The play- 
ing of monkey tricks in politics is as reprehensible as 
playing monkey tricks in trade, and I cannot contem- 
plate associating myself with a great party which has 
descended to such huckstering.”’ 


Thus, in leaving the Liberal Party, Sir Walter 
administers a stinging rebuke to all his former colleagues, 
and we shall do well to consider wherein we have erred. 

What is this ‘* huckstering,’’ of which we are accused ? 
The Liberal Party is in need of money, while Mr. Lloyd 
George controls a substantial fund. This is an anomalous 
and unsatisfactory position; and it must clearly be 
straightened out, if effective unity is to be established. The 
first definite scheme for straightening it out is contained in 
the provisional agreement, which the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the N.L.F. had before it last week, under which 
Mr. Lloyd George would make over his resources to the 
party, so far as is compatible with his existing financial 
commitments. If complete harmony had reigned in the 
party during the last few years, it might have been urged 
cogently that this arrangement should be made quite uncon- 
ditionally. Notoriously, however, there have been sharp 
personal conflicts; and, for the time being, the party 
organization is controlled by those who have declared that 
they cannot work with Mr. Lloyd George. A new organiza- 
tion committee, acceptable to all sections, is therefore pro- 
posed as a condition of the arrangement. It is upon this 
condition that the controversy turns, which Sir Walter 
Runciman describes as “ huckstering.” 

There are some Liberals who hold that, in spite of 
everything that has been written and said by leading 
Liberals about Mr. Lloyd George during the last nine 
months, his financial resources should be placed uncondi- 
tionally at the disposal of the party organization as at 
present constituted. Those who take this view would be 
well advised to read the letter from Sir Charles Mallet which 
appeared in last Tuesday’s Times. Disclaiming any wish 
to discuss ‘* the financial question which is unhappily play- 
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ing so large a part in the trials of the Liberal Party,” Sir 
Charles asked for “‘ guidance on matters of even greater 
concern.”’ Last June, he recalled, certain representative 
Liberals, including Lord Grey, Sir John Simon, Mr. Walter 
Runciman, and Sir Donald Maclean, signed a certain 
letter :— 


‘‘ There is no reason,’’ continued Sir Charles, ‘ to 
believe that the distinguished Liberals referred to have 
gone back on their decision, or are any more willing 
than they were in June to be guided by the unstable 
policies so often associated with Mr. Lloyd George. But 
if at this juncture they give no sign, I fear that their 
inaction may be misunderstood.” 


Though not perhaps intended to promote a settlement, this 
letter comes as a timely reminder to the negotiators that 
the manifesto ostracizing Mr. Lloyd George has never been 
withdrawn. It also raises a highly pertinent question. Do 
the more irreconcilable of Mr. Lloyd George’s critics, who 
complain that his condition precludes real unity, desire 
unity themselves? Sir Charles Mallet’s position is consistent 
and defensible; he stands by the famous letter of the 
twelve; he would have no co-operation with Mr. Lloyd 
George at all. But what of the minority on the Administra- 
tive Committee? Are they of Sir Charles Mallet’s mind, or 
not? If they are, they hardly seem consistent in taking 
the line that Mr. Lloyd George should hand over his money 
unconditionally ; for, if you make such a demand, it surely 
implies that you are ready to take the money if it is 
offered unconditionally, and that, in turn, surely implies 
that you are ready to co-operate with the donor. This, 
indeed, is why Sir Charles Mallet is perturbed. Can we 
assume then that the minority, unlike Sir Charles Mallet, 
are ready to co-operate with Mr. Lloyd George? Who can 
assert this confidently of all of them, or any of them? Very 
likely it is true of some and untrue of others, while yet 
others do not know where they stand. 

From these ambiguities, we draw three conclusions, 
and we do not see how their justice can be disputed. First, 
any arrangements for financial unity must, in ordinary 
decency, be followed by genuine co-operation. Second, the 
doubts as to whether those now in control of the machine 
desire genuine co-operation, and indeed are capable of it, 
are sufficient to make a new organization personnel 
essential. Third, those who denounce this proposal, as an 
inadmissible condition, without intending genuine co-opera- 
tion in any circumstances, are not acting fairly or straight- 
forwardly by the Liberal Party. The desire of the party 
for effective unity is not open to challenge; it is felt by 
many who have misgivings about Mr. Lloyd George, as 
strongly as by those who believe in him. To dissociate 
yourself from this desire, as Sir Charles Mallet does, is legiti- 
mate. But to set yourself to frustrate it, on the ground 
that particular conditions are unacceptable, when your real 
objection is to unity itself, comes very near sabotage. 

The right course for those who cannot work side by 
side with other Liberals is to follow the example of Sir 
Walter Runciman, and withdraw (though without, we hope, 
uttering maledictions), and if, like him, they feel that ‘* in 
many things the Government have done well in the face 
of enormous difficulties,’’ their fighting strength will not be 
an overwhelming loss. The rest of us may well be guided 
by the wise words of Mr. C. P. Scott :— 

‘* We are a small party with a mighty trust. If we 
fail, who is left to take our place? Therefore, every man 
is precious, and the question we have to ask ourselves 
in every case is not how can I avoid quarrelling with this 
man or that, but what can I do for him, how make the 
most of him for the common cause? If he is a born 
leader, for God’s sake let him lead, help him, advise, 
if needful restrain him. There is nothing that so lifts 
a man up as the sense that he has the confidence of his 


followers, or so helps him in choosing his path as the 
sense of great forces pushing him in the right direction.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
EMPIRE 


HE report of the Imperial Conference on Dominion 

status raises many interesting questions of constitu- 

tional law and diplomatic procedure; but all these are 
subordinate to the broad, new conception of Imperial rela- 
tions to which it gives the first formal expression. We are 
not sure that the full significance of that conception is 
generally appreciated. 

Its basis is recognition of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a voluntary association of autonomous com- 
munities, ‘* equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs.” 
Each of these communities is entitled to separate diplomatic 
representation ; each possesses equal legislative and treaty- 
making powers. At the same time, it is frankly recognized 
that the chief responsibility for common defence, and for 
the conduct of foreign affairs on behalf of the Empire as 
a whole, ** rests now, and must for some time continue to 
rest,’’ on Great Britain. Further, Great Britain remains 
the trustee and spokesman for all those portions of the 
Empire that have not yet attained full self-government. 

This combination of absolute equality in status with 
a very uneven distribution of responsibility deserves a little 
consideration. It is obvious, indeed, that the whole con- 
ception of the British Commonwealth is unworkable, except 
on the assumption of ceaseless give-and-take. Voluntary 
association implies some attempt at a common policy in 
foreign affairs, and some regard to the interests of other 
parts of the Empire in domestic legislation ; yet practically 
the only limit on the independence of the associated States 
is the obligation of any Government, when negotiating a 
treaty, to obtain the assent of any other Government on 
whom that treaty will impose active obligations. 

Even so, the position of Great Britain remains peculiar. 
To put the matter bluntly—and it is necessary that it 
should be clearly stated and frankly faced—it is perfectly 
practicable for a Dominion Government to refuse active 
co-operation with Great Britain in any war which does 
not expose the territory of that Dominion itself to the 
enemy’s attack ; but just because no Dominion is at present 
capable of self-defence against a strong opponent, it is not 
possible, in practice, for the British Government to set any 
limit on the assistance it will afford to a Dominion whose 
territory or interests are attacked, whatever public opinion 
in Great Britain may think of the cause of quarrel, and 
both British foreign policy and the size of British armaments 
must be adjusted accordingly. 

It is not, however, only for defence, but for ‘* the 
conduct of foreign affairs generally ” that ‘* the major share 
of responsibility ’’ rests upon His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. It is they who provide, at present, the bulk 
of the machinery of diplomatic intercourse, and who must 
frequently act as spokesmen, often at short notice and with 
little time for consultation, for the Empire as a whole. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that they should play a special part 
in the correlation of foreign policy, and in the attempt to 
reconcile any divergence of interests or opinion between the 
nations of the British Commonwealth. As a further con- 
sequence of this special position, and of their responsibilities 
to India and the non-self-governing Colonies and Protec- 
torates, they may be called on to fill a mediator’s réle in 
the internal problems of the Empire. 

Provided these facts are fully recognized, the free 
admission of the virtual independence of the Dominions, on 
which the report is based, should make things easier and 
not harder for the Government at Westminster. So long 
as the Dominion Governments could be represented as in 
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any way subordinate in theory or in practice, the mildest 
representations as to the possible effects of Dominion policy 
awoke at once the old bogey of Downing Street dictation ; 
although those representations might relate to matters, such 
as the treatment of Indians in South Africa, or certain 
aspects of the White Australia policy, which created 
problems of extreme gravity for Great Britain. Now that 
the last trace of “‘ subordination in domestic or external 
affairs’? has been removed, it should be easier for the 
Dominions to recognize freely that the people on whom 
“the major share of responsibility ’’ for the consequences 
of a policy must fall, have a claim to some consideration in 
its discussion. 

There is one other respect in which the new conceptions 
imply a change, very generally overlooked, in the position 
of Great Britain. Hitherto it has been regarded as the 
special duty of British statesmen to ‘* think Imperially.”’ 
An Australian or Canadian could admit without hesitation 
that he put his country first, and his wider but less imme- 
diate loyalty to the Empire second. An English statesman, 
just because the Parliament at Westminster was still, in 
a very real sense, the Imperial Parliament, ran the risk of 
being considéred parochial unless he put the Empire first. 
Now that the Government at Westminster has ceased, even 
in theory, to be an Imperial Government, except for the 
discharge of the restricted functions already discussed, 
it should be free to press with greater force the special 
interests of Great Britain as an equal member of the British 
Commonwealth, The unification of merchant shipping laws, 
for which a special Sub-Conference is proposed, should 
prove the value of this freedom. 


One special British interest, the most important of all, 
is already: safeguarded by the separate representation of 
India and the Dominions on the League of Nations. The 
principle of a “‘ united front ’’ represents something desir- 
able in itself; but to this country, with its unbreakable 
political and economic ties to Europe, the League is a vital 
necessity in a way in which it is not vital to any other part 
of the Empire. To Great Britain, the authority and 
efficiency of the League is too important to be sacrificed 
even to the preservation of a united front, and since each 
autonomous unit of the British Commonwealth is an equal 
member of the League, and the representatives of Great 
Britain speak officially for no one except this country, there 
is no need that it should be so sacrificed, in the unhappy 
event of a conflict between the League and Dominion 
opinion. For the wretched business of the attack on the 
Mandates Commission the British Government itself, and 
not the united front, must bear the blame. 

We lay stress on this point because the one danger we 
see in the strengthening, by loosening, of Imperial ties, is 
the idea, so dear to many of our Imperialists, of a politic- 
ally and economically self-sufficient Empire equal in status 
and authority with the League of Nations, and capable, if 
need arise, of acting as its substitute in the preservation of 
world peace. That way lies a revival of the old, bad Im- 
perialism, a precarious balance of power, and the path to 
future wars. It is not through rivalry between Empire and 
League, but through active participation in the work of 
the League that the autonomous communities of the British 
Commonwealth will find the best expression of their nation- 
hood. 
~ We have said nothing of the very interesting proposals 
as to Imperial machinery and procedure contained in the 
Conference report, partly for lack of space to deal 
with them adequately, but mainly because they seem to 
us so much Jess important than the definitions of status and 
function. Such friction as has developed during the recent 
past in the working out of Empire policy has been less the 
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result of imperfeet machinery than of failure to realize and 
define the change that has gradually been taking place in 
the relations between Great Britain and the Empire. The 
Dominions have suspected British opinion of unwillingness 
to concede their claim to equal status. British opinion has 
been irritated by the apparent failure of the Dominions to 
recognize all that was implied, in practice, by the special 
functions of Great Britain. To get these relations clearly 
defined in an unanimous report is an immense step forward. 
The development of the machinery will follow. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
TOWARDS AN END 


(By Our ParLiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE House of Commons is getting not only dispirited 

but dilapidated. The few who remain to carry on 

unreported debate, mostly on meaningless Bills, are 
longing for the time of their release. No argument, even 
on these deplorable concoctions, makes any difference, nor 
do most of them seem worth arguing. Indeed, but for the 
fact that the usual shriek would be raised concerning liberty 
of speech, as unreal as in all applications of the closure in 
similar circumstances, the Government might pass a resolu- 
tion to pass all their wretched little measures in one night— 
even the one bearing the attractive title on the order paper 
** Mental Deficiency Bill (Lords) ’?; and everyone would 
be secretly pleased. The Labour Party has been cockered 
up against the advice of its saner leaders to demand a day 
for a vote of censure on the Government’s record on the 
coal mines. But they will get very little satisfaction out 
of it; for the miners are shambling back to work, with 
a bitterness even greater against the Labour Party, which 
they think has betrayed them, than against the owners, 
who have beaten them into the mud. Then the curtain 
will be rung down on the worst session worst conducted 
by the worst Government in the worst Parliament of modern 
times. To quote Mr. Chesterton, they have. as yet more 
heart to run than they have heart to ride. The Merchandise 
Marks Bill passed through its half-crazy progress with only 
Mr. Percy Harris from the Liberals and Mr. Morrison from 
Labour taking the trouble to exhibit its lunacy. When the 
heavy guns of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John Simon were 
trained on the President of the Board of Trade in the third 
reading, some exuberant Mad-Hatters were loosed from the 
Tory back benches to exhibit their essential Mad-Hatted- 
ness. The Government intervention was confined to two 
utterances. The first consisted of two minutes of glorious 
life by the inimitable Sir Burton Chadwick, who announced 
in the first minute that he was going to “‘ clear away what 
I may describe as the fog of economics ”’; but in the second 
minute astonished the members by beginning “ in conclu- 
sion,”’ followed by an inarticulate peroration ; leaving them 
wondering what were the economics and where was the 
fog from which they were to be delivered. ‘* I’m a poor 
man, your Majesty,’? was the plea of one of the most 
famous characters in an English classic. ‘‘ You’re a very 
poor speaker,”? was Majesty’s retort. At which the Hatter 
bit a piece out of his cup instead of out of his bread and 
butter. The Under-Secretary of the Board of Trade, how- 
ever, disarmed criticism beforehand by declaring that he 
was a poor speaker, a statement received with uproarious 
denials by the Opposition and appeals to *‘ go on.” Then 
the madmen were let loose, and only at the end did Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, in a few perfunctory phrases, put up 
any kind of defence, in that queer manner of his, in which, 
under an appearance of insolence, indolence, and ignorance, 
he conceals from his audience his naturally kindly and affec- 
tionate heart. 
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The debate was taken on too high a level : as a struggle 
between Tariff Reform and Protection. As Mr. Morrison 
said to me (and no man had more right to say it, for no 
man has been more indefatigable in Opposition), five deter- 
mined Liberals with five determined Labour men could have 
destroyed the whole concoction amid the laughter of all the 
sane men. And whenever ridicule was employed the Gov- 
ernment spokesmen were like beetles on their backs, trying 
solemnly to defend the discolouration of foreign blackberries, 
or, like tall Agrippa, the immersing of cabbages and cheese 
in indelible paint, or the seizing of foreign fish that have 
incautiously moved from the coasts of Europe to our ewn, 
and the stamping upon their lifeless corpses of their places 
of origin ; or the hunting of the London flower girl who has 
not labelled her mimosa as coming from Southern France 
or has been guilty of the crime of inviting the passing 
stranger to buy our English posies of Continental violets 
without branding them with the shame of their Continental 
origin. However, with the gigantic and perhaps irrecover- 
able injury inflicted during a policy at once wavering, inco- 
herent, and insincere, we may allow the Government and 
their supporters the satisfaction of gazing at the holly and 
the mistletoe, the Turkey and the plum pudding, with the 
consciousness that they are spending a good old English 
Christmas ; until scared into horror by labels on the latter 
(unless exempted by the immunity gianted to food cooked 
on the way), proclaiming that its currants and its candy 
have been flung into England by the intolerable foreigner 
intent on destroying our trade. 

On Monday the monthly duel between Captain Wedg- 
wood Benn and the amazing Jix which has afforded great 
enjoyment on the discussion of emergency resolutions for 
many months, failed to materialize. Captain Benn appears 
to have lost heart in playing with his victim now that the 
coal miners have crashed into unconditional surrender and 
the emergency resolutions are certain to vanish within the 
next few days. Jix was allowed to express his sympathy 
and affection for the men, who by his orders have been 
clapped into gaol, without being tortured and tormented. 
Even the statement of Mr. J. H. Hudson that *‘ I am here 
to charge the Tory Party with every type of dishonesty,” 
and the prophecy that they will ** get their quietus in many 
speeches like this after the general election,”’ failed to 
excite a murmur of protest from those few on the Govern- 
ment benches who had only sought refuge in the House 
because the smoking-room was stifling and the corridors 
were cold. 

Gn Tuesday I observed what I have hardly seen in 
any Parliament, not merely the House below, but the public 
gallery above empty. Sir Harry Brittain, in his general 
genial exuberance and wearing an enormous flower, not, it 
is to be hoped, of foreign origin, in his buttonhole, 
attempted to cheer up the scanty audience by inquiries first 
on the subject of foreign languages taught in English 
schools; second, on the mileage of air flying in Germany 
compared to England; and third, in lack of any reply to 
these two conundrums, on the more fascinating subject of 
the cultivation of clams round British shores. Undeterred 
by the offer of the Minister of Agriculture to put him in 
touch with the biological aspects of this subject, he declared 
defiantly that his concern was with the commercial aspects, 
and that the production of these ‘* delightful bivalves ” 
might satisfy the insatiable demand of the American visitor 
to our shore, and thus (as one assumed was at the back of 
his mind) levy a tribute which would enable us to pay the 
interest on the American debt. The only other pleasant 
episode was the query of Sir Archibald Sinclair, one of the 
most popular members of the House, who, after cross- 
examining with some violence the reply of some happily 
ignorant substitute for the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
demanded, amid general applause, ‘‘ How can we ask 
questions if we do not already know the facts? ” 

Then an audience of something less than forty-five out 
of six hundred members settled down to discuss details of a 
Small Holdings Bill which is one of those obvious shams 
and window-dressing Bills which have been adopted by all 
Governments at all times, and even Mr. Lloyd George was 
listened to in dolorous silence, while members in lobby or 
library discussed, with enthusiasm curiously restrained, the 
meaning and interpretation of Howdenshire and Hull. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


OR a politician with a past—as the clever little people 

put it—Mr. Lloyd George seems to be fairly prominent 

and effective in the present. The attention given to his 
urban land speech was remarkable, considering the com- 
petition of a really racy murder case. It was, as journalists 
say, worth the space. The speech was a sparkling affair, 
but there was genuine heat and passion behind it. Shelley 
remarks somewhere that it’s no more use going to him for 
human sentiment than it would be to go to a butcher’s 
shop for gin, or words to that effect. Well, Mr. Lloyd 
George keeps human goods in his shop, and he knows, as 
he has always known, how to cry his wares. The superior 
may cry ‘* showman,”’ and pass on with an intellectual 
sniff. What interests me is that Mr. Lloyd George, a man, 
like other famous men, compounded of the small and the 
great, is sound and strong on what matters in politics, and 
that is surely the desire to ease the pain of misfitting 
institutions. He has not lost the power to stir more 
sluggish men to desire it also. A thousand errors of taste 
count for nothing against this sovereign quality, and I find 
on all sides agreement that he is returning to the true 
sources of his old strength. 

* * * 

The man who can touch liberal doctrine with fire and 
make the simple commonplace cruelty of mean streets look 
and feel like a new thing—that man must lead by the 
plain right of endowment. Calculations and intrigues do 
not interest me, and I think the amount of interest taken 
in them by Liberals is much exaggerated. We need to be 
led back if you like to the old and also the ever-new con- 
dition of the people question—the question put by Mr. 
Lloyd George on behalf of the slum-dweller crushed ten in 
a room, What sin have they committed that they should 
be punished with this misery and disease? They have not 
sinned. The carelessness of society and its complacent sub- 
servience to the vested interests have done the wickedness. 
Everybody knows roughly what needs to be done to give 
poor men in cities a decent life. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
began life as a revivalist in politics, and has never been 
wrong when he stuck to his original light, has the gifts 
needed to put steam into the machine of reform—and so far 
as I can see, he alone can do it. The speech was ** back 
to Limehouse ”—and a jolly good thing too. 

* * * 


Mr. C. P. Scott, as we all know, has spent as much 
energy in avoiding honours as some men have in chasing 
them. Still, I imagine that the tributes paid to him on his 
eightieth birthday, so remarkable in their variety and sin- 
cerity, must give him an honest pleasure, for Mr. Scott is 
human, in spite of the eloquence of panegyrists and the 
cheap sneers of the cynics. He is also the exponent of a 
certain devastating consistency, which he displayed discon- 
certingly on Monday when he was entertained at the 
National Liberal Club. All the speakers in Mr. Scott’s 
praise had singled out the quality in him which has justly 
roused the admiration of his fellow Liberals—his faithful- 
ness to unpopular causes. Naturally this virtue shines with 
more lustre when these causes are so comfortably in the 
past (e.g., the Boer War) that they have become popular, 
or at least respectable. Mr. Scott, however, continues his 
adhesion to unpopular causes in the present. There was 
matter for the comic spirit in his speech on Monday, for he 
was advocating causes some of which were actively un- 
popular with one or another section of his audience. Not- 
ably was this so in the matter of a working alliance with 
the Labour Party, a suggestion calculated at any time to 
chill the atmosphere in the Club, and the same is true with 
regard to Mr. Scott’s hint that Liberals would do better 
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to make the best use of Mr. Lloyd George rather than to 
ostracize him. Then there was Proportional Representa- 
tion ! There is something splendid in, this placid 
indifference to unpopularity (on principle) in the present 
as well as in the past. The latter is easy ; the former needs 
a certain heroism. ; 





* * * 

There is one comment which it occurs to me, as a man 
with experience of Lancashire, to make on the recent action 
of the cotton trade in calling in an economic specialist to 
advise on the treatment of its ailments. Everyone who 
knows Lancashire knows that what has always distinguished 
the leaders of that great industry is an almost fanatical self- 
reliance. The typical cotton master cherished a perfectly 
genuine belief in the inability of anyone outside the industry 
to tell him anything whatever about it. He would as soon 
think of listening to the advice of an outside critic—and 
an academic critic at that—as Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
would think of consulting public opinion in the framing of 
a treaty. I have rarely been more surprised than when 
I read of the invitation to Mr. Keynes to visit Manchester 
and expound his famous article. I concluded that the old 
commercial pride and self-sufficiency must have suffered a 
startling change since my Lancashire days. This fact 
alone gave one a means of estimating the gravity of the 
position. 

* * * 

I see that the very moderate remarks on birth-control 
which Professor Julian Huxley made over the wireless 
recently are rousing protests which are not stage-managed. 
The B.B.C. has now declared that the subject is to be barred 
in future. With Professor Huxley, I hope this is not a sign 
of a new policy of banning interesting controversies, which 
may coincide with closer Government control. If every- 
thing that may tread on the toes of prejudice is to be 
excluded in future, the B.B.C. programmes are likely to 
be dull and sterile indeed (these are the Professor’s adjec- 
tives). It is significant of a possible change that a year 
ago Professor Huxley was allowed to advocate birth-control 
at some length and with wholesome candour, in the course 
of a series of wireless talks on the problems of heredity, 
now published in an excellent little book. He was even 
allowed to deplore the refusal of the Health Minister to 
allow information on birth-control to be given at the State- 
aided clinics. (It is possible that this was added in the 
revision.) Will such freedom be permitted under the new 
regime? I very much doubt it. 

* * * 


The ‘* Stella Maris ”’ case was interesting as an example 
of the boiling up of primitive passions through a veneer of 
education and respectability. It has led to the inevitable 
talk about the Unwritten Law, which, as the Judge caustic- 
ally remarked, is just no law at all. In France, as we all 
know, a betrayed woman who expresses her emotions with 
a pistol is sure of the sympathy of the jury, and queer 
things happen in the American courts. In this country 
judicial orthodoxy is very properly contemptuous of these 
heresies. Still, I rather agree with those who think that 
the grim precisian Mr. Justice Avory went a little too far 
in redressing the balance. His summing-up reads like the 
speech the prosecuting counsel would have made if he had 
been able enough. I fancy juries react against these 
strongly accented ‘* summaries ”’ in the way the Judge does 
not intend. It may be that a more moderate statement of 
one very serious fact telling against Smith would have 
resulted in a different verdict. Mr. Justice Avory left no 
doubt as to his disapproval of the verdict, and some in- 
teresting questions arise concerning the co-ordinating of the 
functions of judge and jury. The imprisonment of Smith 
for going about with a loaded revolver—in this case pre- 
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sumably for purposes of suicide—has startled many people 
who possess revolvers and keep them in all innocence. 
* * * 

I have been consoling myself in an illness necessitating 
a ** low ” diet with a high and quaintly mixed diet for the 
mind. It may amuse my readers if I give a list of authors 
~—Dickens, Dostoevsky, the author of ‘* Elizabeth,’’ Arthur 
Machen, Anatole France, Edgar Wallace, Hans Andersen, 
Dean Inge, Kipling, Arnold Bennett, and Shakespeare—and 
H. H. Richardson—whose ‘‘ Maurice Guest ”’ is a half- 
forgotten masterpieec. A splendid pageant of the imagina- 
tion, rich, confused, and nightmarish, has passed across the 
stage of my passive mind. Quite unexpectedly it was 
** Martin Chuzzlewit,’? not read since boyhood, that gave 
me the liveliest pleasure and left the sharpest impression of 
life. All this is an egotistic preface to a little footnote on 
the accuracy of Dickens. I have always supposed that the 
famous American chapters were to be taken as mere riotous 
caricature. As it chanced I read in a newspaper not long 
ago some extremely interesting travel sketches, hitherto un- 
published, written by an Englishman who explored the 
States in almost the same year as Dickens. It astonished 
and delighted me to find the Dickens picture corroborated in 
every essential detail by this intelligent and prosaic fellow 
countryman, an unprejudiced business man, who was simply 
reporting what he saw and heard. I always thought 
Dickens had distorted everything through dislike, but not 
at all, the incredible was the true. This little experience 
will make me more cautious in future in assenting when I 
hear bright young folk enlarging on Dickens as a carica- 
turist. There are things that simply cannot be caricatured. 

* * * 

The authorities of the Foundling Hospital have now 
pocketed their cheque for a million and a quarter, and have, 
so far as they can do it, handed over that relic of the 
eighteenth century and the delicious squares near it to 
destruction. I have more than once deplored the amazing 
indifference of London to what is happening in Bloomsbury. 
If there had been a vigorous campaign of protest in the 
early days, the Hospital people would never have been able 
to coin the beauty of the past. The only hope now lies in 
the eleventh-hour effort of the Protection Association which 
is holding a meeting in the Kingsway Hall on December 6th 
at 8 o’clock. It is surely a piece of bitter irony that in a 
day when there is at last a real interest in town-planning, we 
should acquiesce in the destruction of a classic example of 
town-planning in Bloomsbury. Mecklenburgh Square and 
Brunswick Square will go. Mammon is greedy to swallow 
all the squares, and the blind Americanism of London will 
rush to its completion. We shall wake up too late to what 
has happened. As someone said in another connection, the 
apathy of London is becoming a vice. 

* * * 

I fear that Marcus Aurelius is not now, if he ever was, 
the favourite reading of sub-editors, compositors, or 
** readers *’ in the technical sense. A very famous news- 
paper printed, as part of General Smuts’s remarkable 
memorial speech on Emily Hobhouse, a reference to ** dear 
city of Cheops,” instead of ‘‘ dear city of Cecrops,”’ i.e., 
Athens. Perhaps the sub-editor was thinking of Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb. An excuse is given me to quote the beau- 
tiful wistful words from my _ favourite translation 
(Casaubon’s) : ‘* O Nature! from thee are all things, in 
thee all things subsist, and to thee all things tend. Could 
he say of Athens Thou lovely citie of Cecrops; and shalt 
not thou say of the world Thou lovely citie of God? ” 

* * * 


A cynical friend, as we were talking over the latest 
phase of the Liberal quarrel, said to me: “ It’s perfectly 
simple. Let both sides make a great gesture. Lloyd 
George’s gesture would be to throw his fund on the table 
absolutely without conditions. ‘ Gentlemen, I trust you.’ 
The gesture of the Phillipps party would be to reply, ‘ We 
take it.’ ” 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Sir,—I know how great are the demands upon your space 
and that at the present time there are. many topics of more 
immediate interest to British readers than Franco-German 
relations. Nevertheless, I venture to address myself to you in 
the hope of being permitted to emphasize the importance of 
two points of Franco-German friction which will come up for 
consideration in one form or another in December at Geneva, 
viz., the control of German armaments and the Occupation 
of the Rhineland. 

I have recently been in Berlin and have come away pro- 
foundly impressed with the extent to which the abnormal 
conditions imposed on Germany by the Peace Treaty corrode 
and endanger the structure of peace. 

Germans of the most varied types and categories appear 
to be sincerely gratified at signs in recent times of the possi- 
bility of improved relations with France: the abandonment 
by France of her active political campaign in the Rhineland 
and Ruhr: the Locarno Treaties: the formation of the 
Franco-German Steel Cartel: Germany’s own entry into the 
League: and last but not least the hopes held out at Thoiry 
(and by no means dead) of a final liquidation of all matters 
in dispute between the two countries. 

At the same time the unmistakable impression is received 
that to every normal-feeling German the fruition of these 
hopes is inconceivable if, notwithstanding Locarno and Ger- 
many’s membership of the League, Germany—a great and 
nominally sovereign Power—is to remain as before subject 
to foreign occupation of her soil and foreign supervision of 
her armaments. 

The obligations incurred under the Peace Treaty are 
recognized, but it is argued that (1) the control of armaments 
by the League, provided for in Article 213, is something alto- 
gether different from what the French in various schemes 
have sought to make it. It must not be a continuous 
meddling on German territory with German institutions, but 
only a bona-fide League investigation as and when necessity 
for such investigation may appear to the League to have 
arisen ; (2) the Occupation of the Rhineland for the full 
fifteen years, whether covered or not by the Treaty, is after 
the settlement of the Reparation and Security issues in flat 
contradiction of expediency, common sense, justice, and the 
elementary dictates of psychological law. 

Doubtless on the legal or military plane a counter-case 
can be made out. The essential point is that those planes 
have by now become irrelevant. The method which seeks 
security by means of physical possession of German territory 
and physical control of German activities has worked itself 
out. It has achieved such results of practical value as it is 
capable of achieving. Persistence in it further, by intensify- 
ing hate, merely aggravates the dangers which it seeks to 
minimize. The task of statesmanship is surely to go deeper, 
and by taking into account psychological realities to prepare 
an organic in place of a mechanical peace.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. ELLINGTON WRIGHT. 

Hempstead House, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

November 28th, 1926. 


Sir,—An interesting correspondence is at present going 
on in the Liberal Press on the question of the Evacuation of 
the Occupied Territories in Germany, and it is agreeable to 
notice that there appears to be an increasing public demand 
in this country for an immediate withdrawal of our troops. 
The case in favour of complete evacuation, without even the 
safeguard of a League of Nations Control Committee, is 
however far more powerful than is usually supposed, and I 
have never seen it in print ; may I be allowed to state it 
briefly below? 

1. The facts show beyond dispute that Germany is now 
virtually disarmed, and has conformed to the clauses of the 
Treaty. 

2. Such a state of disarmament is not, and could not be, 
merely the result of outside pressure from the Allied Control 
Commission. It is the result of public opinion in Germany 
itself, which will continue to enforce disarmament after the 
Commission has ceased to function. Few people in this 
country realize that the Communists and Social Democrats, 
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who are actively in favour of disarmament and international 
peace, constitute an active and powerful minority in modern 
Germany, with a voting strength of about one quarter of 
the electorate ; while the great consensus of political opinion 
(reflected in the policy of the Centre, the Democrats, the 
People’s Party, and some Nationalists) is opposed to any 
ostentatious militarism simply because it is bound to pro- 
mote the spread of extreme Socialism and Communism—the 
one thing which modern Germany is afraid of. Thus the 
far-sighted nationalist, however extreme, must oppose mili- 
tary development in the immediate future while the spread 
of Bolshevism from Russia remains a danger, or a supposed 
danger. So that the main part of the work of the Inter-Allied 
Control Commission, which, after all, cannot possibly exist 
more than a few years longer, is already being effectively 
done for it. The action of German public opinion against 
militarism has been admirably demonstrated by the publicity 
given to the recent trials, and, to take a definite example, 
I remember that a German, who had seen the film ‘‘ Mons ” 
in this country, told me that a German version of such a 
war film would not be passed by the German State Censors, 
because of the value it would have as Socialist propaganda. 

3. Since the work of the Commission is thus limited to 
the detection of a few trifling breaches of the Treaty clauses 
rather than of a general will to break them, is the expense 
of maintaining our troops in the Rhineland justifiable? 

4. The Rhineland will have to be evacuated some time. 
Instead of waiting till everyone agrees that the Occupation 
has become absurd and actually harmful, why not evacuate 
now, when our relations with Germany would be improved 
by their genuine gratitude? Let us be generous before every- 
body realizes that we are really giving nothing away. 

5. It is an historical fact that the occupation of French 
territory by German soldiers was of much shorter duration, 
and its terms more lenient, than that at present imposed on 
Germany. Though this historical argument is clearly of no 
value to the average Englishman who believes that Germany 
is being punished for an attempt to impose the principle of 
‘* Might is Right ’’ on mankind, it is one which I have heard 
more than any other from Germans themselves.—Yours, &c., 

PENTLAND. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

November 27th, 1926. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 


Str,—Your correspondent who supports Tariff Reform 
brings up an argument which I have often heard advanced 
but so far never countered. May I then trespass on your 
space in order to answer him? 

(a) The immediate result of a protective tariff, in so far 
as it is effective, is the shutting out of foreign goods which, 
if duty free, would come in cheaper than the corresponding 
articles made here. This is obviously the purpose of a pro- 
tective tariff: the protection of the home producer, and the 
free trade argument must hold good, viz., that the benefit 
resulting to the home producer is gained at the expense of 
the home consumer. 

The immediate effect of the protective tariff cannot be a 
reduction in price of the home-made goods below foreign 
competition on a free trade basis, as otherwise the reduction 
could be made without the application of the tariff. 

(b) I base my opposition, however, on another ground, 
somewhat neglected even by Free Traders. Adam Smith 
makes out his fine case for free trade on the basis of 
‘* specialization.” His thesis is, that specialization as it 
develops makes for a constant reduction in cost of produc- 
tion, and that the wider the market for any particular 
article the more can the processes in jts production be 
specialized. 

Now protective tariffs will not only protect existing in- 
dustries, but will also make an artificial shelter for the pro- 
duction of goods which would not otherwise be produced in 
this country. It is quite clear that the greater the variety 
of articles we produce in this country the less is specializa- 
tion possible. Consequently the less it is possible to cheapen 
production. 

(c) Your correspondent, like many others, cites the motor 
trade in support of his argument, but the ordinary pedal 
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bicycle, also, in the early years of its trade was turned out 
at constantly falling prices. I refer to the safety bicycle, 
which is now sold at lower prices than in 1890 in spite of 
the present lower value of money. There never has been 
any protective tariff to help the pedal cycle trade. 

(ad) In this country it is the heavy ‘‘ horse power ’’ tax 
which puts the ‘‘ Ford’”’ out of the market, whether the 
“Ford ’’ be made here or abroad, nol the import duty. This 
has meant a considerable increase for the motor trade in 
this country, but reductions in price to the consumer have 
not been so great as they would have been without the tariff 
and h.p. tax. 

(e) Goods produced for the home market often do not 
suit foreign buyers. How often are we told that we must 
ascertain the precise requirements of foreign customers if we 
are to trade with other countries, but your correspondent 
glibly proposes to dump anywhere and everywhere abroad 
the surplus of goods made for the English market, and often 
suited to our market only. 

To make distinctive patterns for other markets than our 
own requires additional plant, with greater overhead charges 
to correspond. 

(f) Your correspondent’s argument conflicts somewhat 
with constant assertions by other Tariff Reformers to the 
effect that foreign workmen work longer hours, and for lower 
wages, than Englishmen. Foreign prices should, under these 
conditions, be lower than ours, both in our market and in 
neutral markets, without a protective tariff to help the 
foreign producer. 

(g) Finally, if protective tariffs are effective, why are 
wages low and hours long in foreign countries (e.g., Ger- 
many), why are tariffs being raised in many countries, and 
why, on the other hand, does Germany rather seek tariff 
reductions to be granted by herself as well as others? 
—Yours, &c., 

A. STRATTON. 

Wood End Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

November 26th, 1926. 


“THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION” 


Sir,—The figures in your leader are impressive. But are 
you quite right in supposing that ‘‘ the old industrial North 
is yielding place to the Midlands and the South ’’? 

The growth of the newer and lighter industries south 
of the Trent is not, I suggest, at the permanent expense of 
the heavy industries of the Northern ‘‘ black spots’’: coal 
(home and export), iron, steel, shipbuilding, shipping, 
engineering, and textiles. Either these industries and these 
“black spots ’’ have got a future or there can be no con- 
tinued expansion of the newer and/or lighter industries south 
of the Trent: building, motor-car building, road transport, 
furniture making, brick making, printing, silk, electrical 
trades, and the rest. 

You draw too sweeping conclusions from a North of Eng- 
land situation which the people who best understand it 
believe to be quite temporary (it is improving already). 

You underrate the still wonderful resources of the North 
in minerals, plant, machinery, railways, riverways, ports, 
and, finally, in skilled industrial control, technique, and 
labour. You overrate the real significance of the North’s 
trade union complex. You speak as a _ distinguished 
economist working in London by way of Cambridge. I 
speak, not as a Northerner, but as a Nottinghamshire man 
who has worked in the Midlands, in Yorkshire, in London, 
and here in the North.—Yours, &c., 


THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ NORTHERN EcHO.”’ 
Darlington. 
November 29th, 1926. 


MR, J. M. ROBERTSON AND 
SHAKESPEARE © 


Sir,—I am no rationalist—far from it—but I feel it is 
someone's duty to protest against ‘‘ Kappa’s”’ facile dis- 
missal of the work of Mr. J. M. Robertson. The only part 
of it with which I am familiar is his Shakespeare criticism ; 
but with that I am familiar, and I am quite certain that is 
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the most valuable single contribution to Shakespeare criti- 
cism that has been made in my time. 

I do not suppose I agree with one half of Mr. Robertson’s 
contentions ; but every one of them is supported by genuine 
critical argument. I am afraid ‘‘ Kappa’ does not know 
how rare a thing that is, or how deeply stimulating to the 
intelligent reader of a great poet. To disagree en connais- 
sance de cause with Mr. Robertson is an education in 
criticism. 

‘“* Kappa’s ’’ feeble ‘‘ We can never know "’ is the merest 
obscurantism. If it is true, then we can never know anything 
of the faintest importance ; we can never know that Shake- 
speare is a better poet than Jonson, or Jonson than Chap- 
man. But ‘‘ We can never know” simply means that 
‘* Kappa ”’ will not take the trouble to know. I do not blame 
him. Hard and unremunerative work is required; and, 
above all, an impassioned interest in Shakespeare. But those 
who believe they can know, and know what Mr. Robertson 
has done to help them to know, will share my irritation at 
seeing his work peremptorily described as “ rationalizing 
Shakespeare into fragments.’’—Yours, &c., 

J. MIDDLETON Murry. 

[Kappa writes :— 

‘*T do not profess to have an expert’s acquaintance with 
the results of Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ disintegration ”’ of the text 
of Shakespeare. My knowledge, such as it is, inclines me to 
the agnosticism which Mr. Murry prefers to call 
obscurantism. This attitude arises chiefly from the common- 
place consideration that when laborious scepticism has done 
its utmost we cannot know with any precision what part of 
a play touched up or partly rewritten is by Shakespeare, and 
what part is not. We simply do not possess the materials for 
exact knowledge. I repeat, with the utmost confidence, that 
we can never ‘‘ know.’’ Mr. Robertson, with infinite learn- 
ing and patience, makes his own distribution ; other scholars 
distribute the authorship in other ways. Others, again, 
think that after all Heming and Condell are the only safe 
anchors in the critical storm. The remarks which Mr. Murry 
so much dislikes expressed my own feeling that the disin- 
tegration of Shakespeare—the attempt to break up the mass 
of plays called Shakespeare’s works and to allot authors to 
scenes and passages of the composite pieces—is a hopeless 
as it is certainly a confusing and profoundly disturbing busi- 
ness. This, if Mr. Murry likes, is obscurantism. I am as 
far as possible from admitting the charge which Mr. Murry 
makes by implication that I am ready to swallow the canon 
as 100 per cent. Shakespeare. Of course not; there are masses 
of non-Shakespearean matter in the canon ; it is the greatest 
of literary tragedies that Shakespeare did not sort out and 
edit his plays for posterity. In the circumstances one is left 
to one’s esthetic instinct, if that is the right phrase ; the 
instinct which the greatest of Shakespeare critics, Coleridge, 
possessed pre-eminently.’’] 


FAITH AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


Srr,—I do not know on what evidence Mr. Lee states that 
‘* faith’? was right and ‘‘ intelligence hopelessly wrong ”’ 
with regard to the abolition of the slave trade. It was not 
the scientists but the slave owners who prophesied economic 
ruin if slavery were abolished. It is true that Quakers 
and Evangelicals were active among the abolitionists, but 
slavery was opposed both by the irreligious and the religious 
and on moral and political as well as upon religious grounds. 
When Buxton moved in the House of Commons in 1823 that 
‘‘the state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the 
British constitution and of the Christian religion,’’ Canning, 
who had been a strong opponent of the slave trade, answered 
correctly that both the British constitution and Christianity 
had accommodated themselves to slavery. It seems, too, 
strange to claim abolition as a victory for faith when one 
reads in Mr. Mathieson’s book on slavery (page 216) :— 

‘““The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was in 
the unfortunate position of being a slave-holder on the two 
estates belonging to Codrington College in Barbados. It is 
remarkable that the use of the driving whip was admitted by 
the Society as late as 1829—six years after its abolition had 
been recommended by the British Government.” 

—Yours, &c., LEONARD WOOLF. 
November 27th, 1926. 
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ON CHURCH-GOING 


Smr,—Your contributor, Mr. John Lee, is an _ ultra- 
modernist, so he tells us, with a sure anchorage. He believes 
that the one clear thing, ‘‘ the one certainty in life,”’ is that 
there is a visible embodiment of the contact between human 
beings and God—he means, no doubt, the Christian Church— 
‘‘ secure, with all its wounds and blemishes, against human 
assault ’’ ; and if it were not for certain other statements in 
his article—as, for instance, that he is not going to be worried 
about Genesis or even about the creeds, that in the Catholic 
search for truth he is not prepared to surrender his intelli- 
gence, and that he is not at all likely to accept the doctrine 
of the Infallibility of the Church “‘ or any other dogma,” one 
might almost have supposed him to be a Catholic. As it is, 
he leaves me in some doubt. Perhaps after all, if he will 
forgive the suspicion, he is not quite so orthodox as he 
thinks? But whatever be the exact nature of Mr. John Lee’s 
creed, whatever the sure anchorage of his faith, there is one 
point on which I should like to reassure him. It is as to 
the supposed pugnacity and intolerance of all who do not 
share his views. The unbeliever, he says, shows a strange 
desire to deal another blow at the faith. ‘‘If there is any 
chance of the fires of Smithfield being lighted in our day, it 
will be by those who angrily scorn the act of belief.’’ Let 
Mr. John Lee take courage. The crown of martyrdom will 
not be his. Let him enjoy by all means both his ultra- 
modernism and his certainty. He will arouse in us, his less 
assured brethren, neither anger nor contempt, nor yet the 
least itch of a desire to collect faggots; but merely a mild 
surprise.—Yours, &c., 

ONE OF THE UNORTHODOX. 
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THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


S1r,—The note on the Sacco-Vanzetti case in your number 
of October 30th may, by one phrase, have misled some of 
your readers. It is true that the ‘‘ Superior Court’ has 
rejected the plea for a new trial, but this Superior Court is 
the court of first instance, presided over by Judge Thayer, 
whose behaviour at the first trial gave rise to such criticism. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has never passed on the 
justice of the original verdict, it has upheld Judge Thayer's 
conduct of the trial. 

It is highly unfortunate that the question of granting a 
new trial in order that Madeiro’s confession and the state- 
ments of the former agents of the United States Department 
of Justice might be weighed, lay with Judge Thayer. As 
has been pointed out by the NEw YorK WokrLD, a judge in 
such circumstances is under a strong temptation to be con- 
sistent at the cost of being prejudiced. Doubtless Judge 
Thayer tried to consider the new evidence on its merits. The 
manner and matter of his recent Judgment shows how lamen- 
tably he failed to remember that he was not counsel for the 
prosecution nor concerned with proving the Judge and the 
Jury of five years ago right.—Yours, &c., 


November 11th, 1926. DENIS W. BROGAN. 


“THE CRADLE SONG” 


Sir,—By an inexplicable error in my notice of ‘‘ The 
Cradle Song ”’ I attributed the delightful décor to Miss Peggy 
Fremantle instead of to Miss Molly M’Arthur, and hereby 
beg to apologize to both ladies.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


A PRESENT FOR GRANDFATHERS 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


F there exists to-day in England such a thing as a 

grateful grandchild, anxious to give pleasure at this 

coming season of good-will to his or her avus or proavus, 
the Hogarth Press has provided the opportunity. 

Such opportunities are of rare occurrence. To please 
crabbed age is always difficult, and the attempt to do so 
is not free from danger. How can a grandchild select a book 
for a grandfather with any chance of success? Even a box 
of cigars may conceal an insult or at least hint a fault. 
Besides, a really good box of cigars costs a good deal more 
than £22s. The best, because the safest of all presents, are 
those that tickle the vanity of the recipient, and suggest 
a superiority over meaner minds. Such a present lies before 
us, and is named below.* 

‘* How sweet of you,’’ ‘* How dear,’’ are words that 
must almost inevitably rise to the lips of an early Victorian 
of the days of Longfellow, Tennyson, and Browning; of 
Sir Henry Taylor (the author of “ Philip van Artevelde,”’ 
and that ringing line ‘‘ The world knows nothing of its 
greatest men”), of Watts and Joachim; of the two 
Herschels ; of Darwin and Hooker (not the judicious one, 
but the botanist); when his grandchild thrusts into his 
hands a collection of Mrs. Cameron’s photographs of so 
many of the deceased heroes of his youth. 

We Victorians who still linger superfluously on the 
stage are supposed to be suffering acutely at the critical 
hands of our juniors, who have, so they flatter themselves, 
long since usurped our stools. Rumours occasionally reach 
us, in our shy retreats, of the great fun (so much better 
than any fun we ever had) the new generation is in the habit 
of making (over their meals, devoured in taverns) of us 
and our buried idols, whose living hands we were once proud 
to have shaken. The fact, the unavoidable fact, that these 





*“ Victorian Photographs of Famous Men and Fair Women.” 
Cameron. (Hogarth Press £2 2s.) 


By Mrs. 


scoffing youngsters are, for the most part, the issue of our 
loins in no way disturbs their merriment. And why should 
it? Let them laugh as loud and as long as they can, for 
to tell the truth, most of them are already ageing visibly, 
and are not likely much longer to escape the ridicule of 
precocious Georgians born on or about Armistice Day. 

In the meantime, the consummate artistry of Mrs. 
Cameron’s photography, twenty-five specimens of which are 
reproduced in this ideal present for grandfathers, enables 
the survivors of the old ’sixties of the last century to feast 
their eyes, not as yet wholly dimmed, or even, strange as 
it may sound, blinded by the excess of light of the new 
world of genius blazing around them, upon the features of 
some of their dead, if not ‘‘ sceptred,’’ sovereigns. 

We here make bold to say, after feasting our eyes, as 
aforesaid (rash though we know it to be for old men to 
infringe upon the province of youth by becoming positive), 
that our old favourites in pen, pencil, and lyre were all 
much better-looking fellows, or at least more impressive to 
gaze upon than are their successors to-day. 

Longfellow, it may well be, was no great shakes as a 
poet, but he was evidently a much handsomer man than 
Mr. ! Hawthorne (unhappily not in this collection), 
though other novelists may think they can hold their own 
with him in his craft, can still, in the matter of good looks, 
give any living novelist ‘* a stone and a beating.”’ Charles 
Darwin was no Adonis, but he carried impressiveness to 
the pitch of majesty. The “ Idylls of the King,’ despite 
the perfection of hundreds of their lines, do not stand 
where once they did in men’s estimates of poetry, but if 
Tennyson did not look more like a poet, and less like a 
publisher than any of the living sons of Apollo, my eyes 
have indeed grown dim. The seer’s mantle may by this 
time have been stripped from the shoulders of Carlyle by 
critics who may yet live to find themselves stripped of their 
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goods, and mistaken in their estimate of the sanity of old 
Craigenputtock’s prophetic vision. However this may 
prove to be, all will agree that, whether in Mrs. Cameron’s 
photograph or Mr. Whistler’s picture, Carlyle looks more 
what a prophet ought to look like than the ——. 

Enough of this—yet a worm turns. The book we have 
extolled contains not only twenty-four plates representing 
different specimens of Mrs. Cameron’s art—each plate 
being a study of life, character, and period of almost stag- 
gering veracity, but also presents us, from the pen of Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf, with a portrait in words of the amazing 
photographer herself—a portrait as full of life, character, 
and period, as are the plates themselves. It is a very short 
biography indeed, occupying eight pages of a quarto 
volume, but it is a triumph of breathlessness, and leaves the 
reader at the finish as pleasantly exhausted as if he had 
just won the quarter-of-a-mile race on Fenner’s Ground 
at Cambridge. 

Then Mr. Roger Fry takes up his pen and criticizes, 
in the true sense of that abused word, Mrs. Cameron as a 
photographer. Most of us are apt to skip criticism and 
** forewords,’’ but it would be foolish to skip a line of 
Mr. Fry, for he writes vivaciously—in fact, like a 
** Cameronian.”’ 

Mr. Fry’s opening is good. ‘* The position of photo- 
graphy is uncertain and uncomfortable,” and in a sense 
it deserves to be so. Can anything be more ridiculous than 
a newspaper photograph? A portly Mayor or other digni- 
tary presenting a cup to somebody, and both staring so 
hard at the camera that how the cup escapes the ground 
remains a mystery. But Mr. Fry must be left alone to 
pursue his own path. One quibble I must be allowed to 
make. Mr. Fry seems to me to attribute so much to Mrs. 
Cameron’s verve, period, and genius for “* sitting,”? and 
‘* setting,’? and ‘* dressing-up ”’ her subjects, as to take 
away too much from the personal merits of the sitters them- 
selves, not necessarily or at all as men of commanding 
genius, but as uncommonly good-looking fellows. Just 
because Mr. Fry thinks but poorly of Longfellow’s poetry, 
he seems to find it hard to believe that Longfellow could 
ever have looked so fine a fellow as he does in this book— 
but the connection between ‘‘ greatness ” in any line of 
life, and goodliness in face and figure cannot be pressed 
too far.. 

The best-looking poet in the Victorian period, 
though with the worst-natured muse, was Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, and had ever Mrs. Cameron caught 
hold of him she could have handed him down to us, bad 
poet as he was, looking the very Godfather of Poetry. Mr. 
Fry’s notion that all Mrs. Cameron’s “ sitters ” lived in 
such a hot-house of virtue or within walled gardens of 
such exclusive respectability as to enable the photographer 
to pass them off upon the world as greater men than they 
were seems far-fetched—the truth being that, quite apart 
from genius, most of Mrs, Cameron’s sitters were very 
good-looking men—in fact much’ better-looking than—but 
no more of this. 


JAKE, A CAT 


N August, 1922, Jake, a beautiful white kitten six 

weeks old, was brought from Gloucestershire to be the 

saviour of a rat-ridden home in Surrey. Here he was 
introduced to two terriers—one Irish and the other rough- 
haired English—and another cat ‘‘ Monday,” the son of a 
dead and much-lamented ‘‘ Sunday.”? Monday was too 
busy fighting the other cats of the neighbourhood to take 
an interest in rats; he was a scarred old warrior, but 
friendly in the house. The English terrier was, as dogs 
go, a brilliant rat killer; the Irishman was ardent in the 
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chase, not wholly unsuccessful as a catcher of rats, but so 
anxious that no one should share his rat with him that he 
generally galloped off with the live rat in his mouth and 
quite forgot to kill it. Both lacked the strategy which 
makes the ratting cat supreme in that particular line of 
business. Cats and dogs were all on the best of terms with 
one another and, at an early age, Jake elected to accom- 
pany the dogs on their evening exercising walks. He would 
trot or canter along the pathway with them, occasionally 
reconnoitring over walls or fences, and made a point of 
slipping ahead by devious ways on the return journey to 
be first home, and pretend that he had never been away. 
He soon learned his name and—if he was hungry—a shout 
of ** Jake *? would bring him bounding like a panther to 
the house. 

Later Jake made the acquaintance of Katharine Anne. 
She was a black kitten picked up in the garden by one of 
the dogs and brought into the house. As no owner could 
be found for her, she became a resident and for a while she 
and Jake were great friends. But in time a feud arose 
between them, and when, later on, Katharine’s kittens were 
all foully murdered in one night, suspicion fell upon Jake. 
The truth will never be known; but Jake certainly resented 
the arrival of the first litter, though he tolerated them, and 
the murder of the second was obviously the work of a cat. 

Jake was a sociable kitten, and he loved comfort. He 
therefore chose his lady mistress’s bed as his abiding place 
by preference. He had a quaint habit of creeping gently 
under the bed-spread and curling himself up beneath it 
without displacing it at all. When first this trick was dis- 
covered Jake had already been anxiously sought far and 
wide before a barely perceptible undulation of the bed- 
spread revealed his presence beneath it. But, although he 
retired nightly to sleep on his mistress’s bed, he soon began 
to show that he came of a hunting strain. From the open 
window of the bedroom he could run along the roof of a 
conservatory and thence, down the branches of a Cali- 
fornian Allspice, to the lawn. When he was but a few 
months old he began to bring back live trophies of the chase 
—first a shrew-mouse, then a field vole, then a starling 
(all of which were rescued and enlarged), and next a suc- 
cession of young rats. Young rats let loose in the bedroom 
at dawn, pursued, caught and released again by a bounding 
kitten, banish sleep and harrow the feelings. Rats were, 
however, the bane of the house and had to be destroyed, 
so the English terrier was called in to dispatch them, to 
Jake’s great chagrin. The result of this was that he soon 
gave up bringing his catches into the house, and the next 
evidences of his activities were dead rats—many of them— 
laid out on the front door mat or dropped about the garden 
paths. 

By the time he was nine months of age the old Surrey 
cottage, which had practically been held to ransom by rats, 
was entirely free of them; not even to the outhouses did 
they dare to penetrate. Jake had made the premises too 
hot to hold them. As the rats receded Jake extended his 
range, and began to be absent for increasingly long periods 
on hunting bent. 

Meanwhile his temper disimproved. The affectionate 
kitten gave place to a cat of uncertain moods. He was an 
angel at his best, but would turn into a very devil without 
warning. He would throw himself on the ground and beg 
you te play with him, and fasten teeth and claws into your 
hand in the middle of the game. He had some respect for 
the master of the house, but little for anybody else. But, 
for his efficiency and his originality of character, he was 
forgiven all and was thoroughly pampered. 

Then came the move to London. There were anxious 
consultations about Jake. What would become of such a 
rover in such surroundings? He would certainly wander ; 
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would he not inevitably be run over, lost, or stolen? These 
chances had to be taken and, on the whole, they were taken 
with some confidence in the result. The traffic of the Surrey 
roads, which Jake crossed with impunity, was far more 
dangerous than that of London; he might be lost, but was 
probably too cute; he was unlikely to be stolen because 
there were at most three people whom he would, in any 
circumstances, allow to pick him up. After two days’ incar- 
ceration in the new house, which is but a few minutes’ walk 
from the Zoological Gardens, he was let out. Catlike he 
took a careful note of his surroundings, then deliberately 
crossed the road and vanished in the direction of the Zoo. 
After an absence of a few hours he came back carrying a 
half-grown rat, which he loosed, alive and uninjured, 
in the house. This was apparently just to show what 
he could do, for he never brought another. Thereafter he 
was free to come and go as he pleased; the Zoo became his 
happy hunting-ground, and he spent most of his time there. 

For a while Jake returned with some regularity to be 
fed and to put in occasional spells of sleep. Then he dis- 
appeared for a week, and the worst fears were entertained ; 
but he was found in a large aviary adjoining the sea lions’ 
pond. He had found a way in where rats had been working 
under the wire, but the same way would not serve him to 
get out. He had taken refuge in the rocks at the end of 
the aviary where he subsisted as best he might. He would 
not let any of the keepers pick him up, but he came out 
when his reputed owner called him, and was carried home 
protesting. There, having eaten a large meal of fish and 
drunk unbelievable quantities of milk, he was locked in 
the dining-room to await the return of his mistress who 
was out. The window of the dining-room, some twelve 
feet high, was opened to about a foot’s width at the top. 
Within half an hour a message was received at the house 
that Jake had just been seen on his way back to the 
Zoological Gardens ! 

In the Zoo he has found his spiritual home. ' His visits 
to his registered address are increasingly rare. He has 
chosen his life and, although there is always an open win- 
dow, food, drink, and a welcome for him at home, no 
attempt has been made to constrain him. In the Gardens 
he works systematically. Having marked down a colony 
or family of rats, he haunts their vicinity till he has killed 
the lot, and then he seeks out another and sticks to that 
till it is finished. Therefore, and because he does not attack 
birds, he is welcomed, fed, and protected. But he has lost 
a good deal of his early beauty. White cats do not wear 
well in London, and Jake, whose life’s work leads him into 
many odd corners, is rather pale grey than white. But he 
is happy and contented after his own fashion, ** walking by 
his wild lone,’”? and doing good by stealth—for his own 
satisfaction. 

Morys GascoyEN. 


MUSIC 


SIBELIUS 


IBELIUS is probably the only composer of the older 

generation whose new works are still capable of arous- 

ing our liveliest curiosity and our most sanguine 
expectations. It would certainly be impossible to hope for 
any sudden revelation of unsuspected potentialities on the 
part of Strauss or Elgar, for example, but Sibelius, one 
feels, might do anything. Alone in his generation, almost 
alone at the present time even, he does not give the impres- 
sion of being, temporarily, at least, played out. 

It was, therefore, with a pleasurable feeling of antici- 
pation that I went to the Queen’s Hall a fortnight ago to 
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hear the first performance in this country of his sixth 
Symphony in D minor, under the direction of Sir Henry 
Wood to whom, incidentally, one cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the frequent opportunities he has afforded us 
for becoming acquainted with the music of Sibelius. In- 
deed, if it were not for him it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether we should ever have heard any of it at all, with the 
exception, of course, of the ubiquitous ‘* Finlandia ” and 
** Valse Triste ’? which we could very well do without alto- 
gether. It is, in fact, very curious to observe how the 
quite disproportionate success of these comparatively insig- 
nificant little works seems to have reacted unfavourably on 
the rest of his very large output, which is more unaccount- 
ably neglected than that of any other composer of his 
standing and reputation at the present time. Even quite 
cultivated musicians are often entirely ignorant of his larger 
and more important works, though it must be admitted 
that they are not altogether to blame for this, seeing that 
it is impossible to procure his scores, or even piano arrange- 
ments of more than one or two of them, at any of the 
musical circulating libraries; even the music section of the 
British Museum Reading-room contains only the early sym- 
phonies and practically nothing else. In order to become 
really familiar with Sibelius’s music it would be necessary 
to spend something like £50 on buying full scores for one- 
self. Such are the conditions under which musicians are 
compelled to labour in this country. 

A single hearing of this latest symphony, though hardly 
sufficient to warrant the formation of a definitive critical 
opinion, is nevertheless sufficient to strengthen my already 
deeply rooted conviction that Sibelius is one of the few 
great figures in contemporary music, and perhaps the only 
one who is capable of writing a full-sized four-movement 
symphony and holding our attention from first note to 
last. If I hesitate to place it on quite the same high level 
of achievement as his great A minor Symphony (No. 4), it 
is probably only on account of its less dramatic and less 
immediately arresting character ; close study and rehearing 
might possibly modify and even change entirely this first 
impression. But even if, as a whole, it does not reach the 
same heights as its predecessor, it nevertheless represents an 
even more advanced stage in the development of Sibelius’s 
intensely personal style and method of composition. The 
distinguishing features of his early work were in essence 
very much the same as those we encounter in the music of 
most other predominantly nationalistic composers, namely, 
a melodic idiom largely based on or related to folk-song 
models, a rich and massive harmonic tissue, brilliant orches- 
tration, and clear-cut, somewhat elementary formal out- 
lines. But with the growth and development of his indivi- 
duality his style has gradually undergone a complete change 
until, in the present work, there are hardly any definite 
melodic themes at all, the material out of which the work 
is constructed consisting almost entirely of fragments unim- 
portant in themselves which only acquire significance as 
a result of the treatment to which they are subjected and 
the general context and surroundings in which they are 
placed; there are even whole stretches which do not seem 
to be built up from any recognizable thematic material 
whatsoever, but consist merely of the simplest wisps of scale 
passages and sequences. Curiously enough, these sections 
are among the most impressive and original in the whole 
work, for in spite of their seeming aimlessness they never 
fail to convey an impression of inner logic and necessity 
similar to that which we experience in contemplating the 
organic growths of inanimate nature. Equally remarkable 
are the extreme simplicity and tenuousness of the harmonic 
idiom, the sobriety and restraint of the orchestration, and 
the rigorous elimination of every semblance of padding or 
repetition. 
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It might reasonably be supposed that this deliberate 
rejection of every ad captandum effect, this consistent 
avoidance of every means of sensuous appeal, must in such 
a long work inevitably produce an impression of monotony 
and sterility. With almost any other living composer it 
certainly would, but with Sibelius it does not, because it 
is the natural outcome of his thought and not a mere self- 
imposed discipline. To find any music to which the later 
work of Sibelius bears any resemblance we must go back 
to the later quartets and sonatas of Beethoven, for it has as 
little in common with the rhetorical emotionalistn of the 
Romantics as with the sensationalism of most modern 
music. I am far from suggesting that Sibelius is a mind 
of the same calibre as Beethoven; the resemblance is one of 
method and style rather than of mentality, but constitutes 
none the less a significant indication of the growing ten- 
dency on the part of modern composers—for Sibelius is only 
one of a steadily increasing number—to return, after the 
period of spiritual inflation and depreciation of artistic 
values through which we have recently been passing, to the 
gold standard of musical art. 

Ceci, Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE tempo of a novel is one thing, and the tempo of a 
Toes another, and Mr. Michael Morton’s version of 

** Riceyman Steps,’’ acted for a series of matinées at 
the Ambassadors, has the tempo of the sort of novel Mr. 
Bennett wrote. It is, in fact, not different from the novel, 
and therefore not so good. For in the novel a time-factor 
operates : there is a cumulation of little facts digested in 
time, and these effects cannot be got on the stage. As a 
play the thing lacks rhythm, and therefore dramatic value. 
It begins at a fair pace, but gets slower and slower, till one 
wonders whether it is not going to stop altogether and end 
up as a tableau. The dialogue, good in a novel, is not con- 
centrated enough for the stage. Moreover, the characters 
do not seem to develop, because the consistency given in a 
novel only by a number of facts is given at once on the stage 
by the actual solidity of the figures. Miss Gwen Ffranggon- 
Davies is excellent throughout : it is the best performance of 
hers I have seen, and she had dropped that trait in the voice 
which is sometimes so irritating. With Mr. Leon M. Lion 
we feel that we are being treated to a display of acting : 
and to one who obstinately believes that actors exist for 
the sake of the play, and not plays for the sake of the 
actors, this is rather distressing. 

* * * 


** All for Love, or One’s Parents Well Lost,” is an 
attractive old theme, and Mr. Miles Malleson has given a 
delicate twist to it in ** Merrileon Wise,”’ acted by the Play 
Actors last Sunday. But sometimes he weights the scales 
too heavily. What is really interesting in the play is not 
the rebellion of youth against the older tradition, but the 
reactions of a young and gifted lover doomed to early death, 
and the quality of the realization of this in the young girl. 
Nearly all true wisdom is such good sense, that it is dan- 
gerous for a playwright to overstress it. There is too much 
silence among the newspapers and tea-cups, because silence 
cannot be just vague in the theatre; it must be charged 
with as much significance as speech. Mr. Malleson has not 
always brought off the written word. There is sometimes 
too deliberate a poignancy of pity, as in the speech about 
the white crocuses, and in the final tea-making scene when 
the hero dies. Miss Frances Doble had a very beautiful 
humanity about her, and Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston seemed 
a little removed from his fellows, which gave him signifi- 
cance as the dying musician. The father of Mr. Eric 
Stanley and the brother of Mr. Douglas Hutchison con- 
trasted interestingly with the lovers. 
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The new Festival Theatre at Cambridge was opened 
last Monday week, when the ‘‘ Oresteia ’’ was performed in 
R. C. Trevelyan’s translation. The production, in spite of 
the unevenness of the acting, both of principals and of the 
chorus, was interesting. The stage is immense for a small 
theatre; the curtains and built-up scenery, particularly 
the scene on the Areopagus, were simple and effective. Too 
often, however, they were ruined by the hideous pink and 
green floodlights. The lighting of the theatre is apparently 
of the most advanced type, but it should be more wisely 
controlled. Otherwise the stage management was excellent.. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s translation sounded well on the stage. As 
for the story, it was rather confusing for the audience that 
one of the inevitable cuts should have been the account by 


‘the chorus of Iphigenia’s death. The chorus was dis- 


appointing; with less movement, its presence might have- 
been more impressive. Mr. Maurice Evans (Orestes) was. 
the outstanding player. The masks, on the whole, were- 
extraordinarily interesting and vivid : the actors were never 
awkward in them. The nurse was made to appear too. 
grotesque, while Clytemnestra’s bronze head above an ex- 
panse of white bosom looked fantastic. The atmosphere of- 
this very enterprising production is more German-Egyptian 
than Hellenic, but the producer and the management 


deserve great praise ; their theatre is extremely comfortable- 
and should be well supported. 


* * * 


A German film version of ‘‘ La Bohéme,”? with Maria 
Jacobini in the part of Mimi, is being shown this week- 
at the Philharmonic Hall. The whole production has been 
carried out with the greatest care, the dresses and settings - 
have been minutely considered, the composition of the pic- 
tures is good, the acting competent—and yet the film re- 
mains completely dull and lifeless almost from beginning - 
to end. In one long emotional scene after anotlier the- 
significant point is never brought home, and’ the story is 
told almost entirely in the titles. The film moves rather 
more purposefully towards the end, and Mimi’s death is 
well done, without an unnecessary amount of sentimen- 
tality. °‘At the Film Society’s performance last Sunday 
** Kriemhild’s Dream of Hawks ”’ (from ‘* The Nibelings ”’). 
was shown, followed by ‘* Dr. Mabuse.” The latter has 
been publicly exhibited in this country : it was then shown 
in two separate parts, but at the Film Society the whole - 
film was shown, slightly cut, taking, even so, more than 
two and a half hours. In spite of this, by reason of the - 
elaborateness and ingenuity of its plot, and of the extremely 
competent direction of Herr Fritz Lang, it succeeds in hold- 
ing the attention through adventure after adventure of the 
mesmerist and super-criminal, Dr. Mabuse; admirably 
played by Herr Rudolf Klein-Rogge. The last scene is . 
perhaps the best, when Dr. Mabuse is trapped and taken 
in his own coining den among his blind employees. 


* * * 
‘ 


A new exhibition at the Leicester Galleries contains 
a large number of paintings and drawings by Van Gogh and 
sculpture by Auguste Rodin. The latter consists mostly of © 
casts (all of these are guaranteed to have been made dur- 
ing Rodin’s lifetime) of his famous works, such as “ Le 
Penseur,”’ ** L’Age d’airain,”’ ** St. John the Baptist,”’ and” 
others, and of small pieces which were evidently sketches 
for larger works, such as the ** Burghers of Calais,” &c. 
Among the Van Goghs are several early works, both draw- 
ings and paintings, done at the beginning of his short career 
as a painter, before he went to Paris in 1886 and came under 
the influence of Seurat, Pissarro, and Gauguin, and interest- 
ing rather from the biographical than the artistic point of 
view. Three of the best pictures here were painted in 1890, 
the year of his death, ‘‘ The Ravine,” and an impressive 
‘¢ Pietd ” after Delacroix, and ‘‘ Daubigny’s Garden,”’ the - 
two former in his violent later manner, the latter a return 
to the period when he was most under Pissarro’s influence. . 
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The twenty paintings and twenty drawings exhibited, 
though they do not include the finest work of which Van 
Gogh was capable, give, as a whole, a fairly representative 
idea of the different tendencies in his art. 


* _ * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, December 4.—Orchestral Concert for children, 
at 11, at Central Hall. 

King’s College Dramatic Society in ‘‘ Othello ”’ (in 
modern dress). 

Sunday, December 5.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘ Is There 
a New Religion? ”’ at 11, at South Place. 

Renaissance Theatre in Balzac’s ‘* Mercadet ’’ (English 
version by Mr. Edward Agate). 

Mr. Noah Elstein’s ‘*‘ Israel in the Kitchen,’’ at the 
Pavilion (Jewish Drama League). 

Miss Joan Temple’s “ Aspidistras,’’ at the Strand 
(Repertory Players). 

Monday, December 6.—The Rev. J. W. Hunkin on ** From 
the Fall of Nineveh to Titus,’”? at 5, at the Royal 
Society, Burlington House. 

Mr. Graham Moffat’s *‘ Granny,” at the Royalty. 
Protest meeting against the threatened use of the 
Foundling Hospital Site, at 8, at Kingsway Hall. 

Tuesday, December 7.—Scriabin recital by Miss Lilias Mac- 
kinnon, at 8.80, at Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. W. G. Constable on the work of John Flaxman, at 
8.80, at University College. 

B.B.C. Chamber Concert (Germany), at 8.15, at the 
Grotrian Hall. 

The Erhart String Chamber Orchestra, at 5.15, at 
Mortimer Hall. 

Wednesday, December 8.—The Rev. Pére De Cleyn on 
** The Port of Antwerp,”’ at 8.30, at the Royal Society 
of Arts. 

Nonesuch Press Sixth Period Concert, at 5.80, at Wig- 
more Hall. 

Thursday, December 9.—P.E.N. Lecture by Mr. Marcu 
Beza on ‘‘ Shakespeare in Roumania,”’ at 8.30, at 
King’s College. 

Gerald Cooper Chamber Concert (Bach), at 8.30, at the 
Grotrian Hall. 

Friday, December 10.—Professor A. E. Taylor on 
** Francis Bacon,” at 5, at the Royal Society. 

Miss Clemence Dane on *‘ Drama in Life and Drama 

on the Stage,’’ at 5.15, at the Central Hall, West- 

minster. - 
OMICRON. 


THE EYES 


Tue car in passing lit up the front of the cottage, 
Or else I had hardly seen in the darkened door 

The face of a man who stared out into the midnight 
With eyes whose look my heart can forget no more. 


Wide eyes that stared undazzled by the headlamps, 

Nor even seemed aware of a passing light, 

My heart is yours, though I never learn till doomsday 
From what fierce heart you looked, and into what night. 


WiFrip GIBSON. 
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THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. 





ALOWYCH NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. 


ESCAPE, 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.88. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LEON M. LION. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. 
Nightly, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


THE SCARLET LADY. 





DRURY LANE, At 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Dec. 24 to Jan. 1 ine, 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON’ KEYS, 


A Romance or THE CANaDiaN ROCKIES 
EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE THEATRE 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. 


Drury Lane. (Regent 1307.) 


MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.40, 
THE CRADLE SONG, 

THE LOVER, 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 
LAST 8 WEEKS. (Final Performances December 18.) 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 
** SUNNY.” 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE (Ger. 4082.) 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2. 


EVENINGS, at 8. 





LYRIC TH EATRE, Hammersmith. (Riverside 3012.) 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 


Adapted from Molitre’s “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” By F. Anstey. 





ROYALTY THEATRE 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


THE GRAHAM MOFFATS in 
“ GRANNY.” 


(Ger. 3855.) MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 

















RRAAAESSSSEESSEEDODRRDRRES 


TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 


: 
Gerr 5222. ‘» 
SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. a 
The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production : 
66 99 

BEN-HUR” 3 
with \» 

> 

> 

> 

\» 


RAMON NOVARRO 


Produced by Fred Niblo 


CSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 


RRKARSRASARARASR 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. SUNS., 6 to 1. 
BELLE BENNETT in ‘“ THE LILY,” 

Also “A TRIP TO CHINATOWN” (MARGARET LIVINGSTON). 
Commencing Monday Next, MARIE PREVOST in “ FOR WIVES ONLY,” 
Also “ RED DICE,” with ROD LA ROCQUE. 

TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.80, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.80. 
RAMON NOVARRO in 

BEN HUR 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
EXHIBITION of 
WATER ; COLOURS 
ry 
PAUL LUCIEN MAZE. 
Open during December. 10—5. 





T HE 





AND RODIN. 
Exhibitions of Paintings by VAN GOGH, 
and Sculpture by A. RODIN. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10—4. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
PALMERSTON 


T is fair to admit that I began Mr. Guedalla’s ‘*‘ Palmer- 

ston ’? (Benn, 25s.) with doubts, if not with prejudice. 

One feared the worst ; the biographer and the biographee 
seemed made for the most modern type of biography, light, 
fantastic, facetious, sarcastic, epigrammatic. The book 
itself, with its thirty-two pages of ‘‘ authorities ” at the 
end, was already rather reassuring. And the first hundred 
pages showed that Mr. Guedalla was not attempting 
to add one more to the long list of “ bright ” 
biographies, but was attempting to do something 
new and well worth doing. There is a definite 


conception in the book which commands one’s respect, and 


which makes it necessary to judge it by much higher stan- 
dards than are applicable to most modern biographies. It 
is important to state this plainly, because, in my opinion, 
Mr. Guedalla has failed to carry out his idea, but his failure 
is a much better and more interesting work than many 
recent brilliant successes. 

* * * 


Mr. Guedalla’s idea was not to write a biography of 
Palmerston. His idea was to make his book a gigantic film 
of the eighty years which ended in 1865 and to show us 
the figure and character of Palmerston in the foreground 
with the film as a background. Like Bagehot and many 
other people, he saw Palmerston as an eighteenth-century 
man living on into the age which already began to feel 
the shivers heralding the twentieth. It would have been a 
remarkable achievement to have drawn the character, 
policy, and life of that eighteenth-century man silhouetted 
against events which began five years before the French 
Revolution when ‘“‘ the world lived by candlelight,’’ and 
‘¢ Mr. Pitt was Minister,’? and ** Mr. Gibbon, well on in 
his fifth volume, was walking on his terrace at Lausanne 
with the accomplished, if voluble, daughter of M. Necker,”’ 
and which ended in the world of railways, telegraphs, and 
gaslight, when Queen Victoria was already a widow, Mr. 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Swinburne on 
the point of publishing ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.’’ Mr. 
Guedalla has failed in this ambitious task, but he has made 
a gallant effort, and it is worth while to investigate the 
causes of his failure. 


* * * 


It cannot be put down to the epigrammatic brilliancy 
which, hitherto, has been Mr. Guedalla’s chief fault as a 
writer. The book would have gained by a severe pruning 
away of some of its restless verbal cleverness, but he seems 
to have seen at once that he was using too large a canvas 
to make perpetual scintillation tolerable, and to have exer- 
cised a very salutary restraint. In style and in substance 
this is the best thing which Mr. Guedalla has written. The 
cause of his failure lies deeper; it will be found in his 
conception of history and of Palmerston and in his handling 
of historical material. Mr. Guedalla’s method is to recount 
for each year a string of contemporary events, and then to 
throw upon the screen of this temporal kaleidoscope the 
figure of Palmerston as he was in that year, in the War 
Office or the Foreign Office, shooting his birds at Broad- 
lands or exasperating the Prince Consort and Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Carl Sandburg used a method very similar 
to this in his remarkable life of Abraham Lincoln, published 
this year. Mr. Sandburg, every now and then, interrupts 
his narrative. of Lincoln’s life with a strangely jazz-like 


account of innumerable events which were happening at 
that moment all over the world. At first his whole book 
seemed to be chaotic, but as one read on, the character of 
Lincoln gradually emerged, vivid and solid, against the 
background of a changing world. 


* * * 


Where Mr. Sandburg to some extent succeeded, Mr. 
Guedalla fails because his background of events and his 
figure of Palmerston both remain to the end a blur. Mr. 
Guedalla, rightly I think, makes the kaleidoscope of events 
more important than the figure of the statesman, but his 
method of dealing with those events is fundamentally 
wrong. Every year he gives us a string of things which 
were happening while Palmerston was sitting in this office 
or that. His narrative is extraordinarily monotonous be- 
cause again and again he slips into the same phraseology— 
I do not know how many times we are not told that some 
** column ”’ of red coats or white coats ‘‘ wound ” up or 
down mountain passes or across plains. Already this mono- 
tony causes a blur, and for Mr. Guedalla’s purpose it is 
fatal that the vast background of the change from the 
world of Pitt to that of Bismarck should degenerate into 
a monotonous blur. But there is something worse in his 
treatment than this blur of monotony. He does not appear 
to have grasped, or at any rate he does not succeed in 
conveying to the reader, any significant sequence in the 
series of events. It may be that there is no significance 
in history, that the events which led to the French Revolu- 
tion and from the Revolution to the industrialized, im- 
perialist, ‘* democratic,’’ scientific world which produced 
the Great War, had no other connection than that some 
occurred earlier and others later. I do not believe that 
history’ is a mere jazzing kaleidoscope of meaningless facts, 
and, if it is, it destroys the scheme of Mr. Guedalla’s book. 
His object was to show us the eighteenth century change 
into the nineteenth behind Palmerston. To do this 
required that the stream of facts should have been selected 
or directed by an imaginative conception of what really 
caused the change. But there is no trace of this in the 
book. The facts are chaotic and more often than not irrele- 
vant. The arrival of Carlyle’s canary at Cheyne Row under 
a ** damp-clouded kind of sky ”’ in 1884 is remembered and 
recorded, but the industrial revolution and ‘* The Origin 
of Species ”’ are not in the picture. 


* * * 


Much the same criticism applies to Mr. Guedalla’s figure 
of Palmerston in the foreground, though here his failure is 
more unexpected. As an account of the external events of 
Palmerston’s life, his book is valuable and often amusing. 
But the figure which Mr. Guedalla has set to move against 
the shifting background of so many years remains, all 
through the book, a mere shadow, a blur. You do not feel, 
as with Mr. Sandburg’s Lincoln, that any solid or vivid 
character has emerged out of the infinite details. Rather 
one feels that Mr. Guedalla has never clearly and imagina- 
tively conceived in his mind an image of what Palmerston 
was really like and that he has trusted to the reader 
constructing such an image for himself out of the facts 
themselves. But neither facts nor readers behave like that ; 
a narrative of facts remains a mere narrative of facts unless 
the author turns it into something else, and readers, quite 
rightly, refuse to do the work of the author. 


LreonarD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 
GOGOL, CHEKHOV, AND TOLSTOY 


The Government Inspector, and Other Plays. By NIKOLAY GOGOL. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wood Demon. A comedy in four acts. By ANTON CHEKHOV. 
Translated, with a preface, by S. S. KOTELIANSKY. (Chatto & 
Windus. 5s.) 

Stories and Dramas, hitherto unpublished. By Leo ToLsToy. 
Translated by Mrs. LypIA Turin, Mrs. H. M. Lucas, and 
C. J. HOGARTH. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


GREYNESS, drabness, lack of colour, an even, unrelieved, 
hazy mellowness where all cats are grey must seem to the 
English reader the dominant feature, perhaps the indelible 
national characteristic of Russian literature. And this is 
evidently why they like it ; for eyes that have been wearied 
by a too dazzling procession of purple patches it is so 
soothing to rest on its twilit monotonous sameness. But 
all Russian literature is not contained in the twilit work 
of Turgenev and Chekhov. There is also Gogol, whose place 
in Russian estimation is second only to Pushkin’s, and 
whose art is nothing if not ornate. Some foreigners are 
beginning to apprehend the greatness of Gogol. In Germany 
he is already the increasingly successful rival of Dostoevsky, 
and in England Mrs. Garnett has now set her indefatigable 
energy to the accumulation of a complete English Gogol. 
But it is difficult to believe that Gogol will meet in this 
country with better than faint praise. It requires a more 
than usual catholicity of taste to embrace in one mind 
Chekhov and Gogol. Besides, he is more difficult to translate 
than Chekhov, or even than Dostoevsky, being a greater 
master of language than either of them, and much more of 
a poet in his use of words. 

Gogol’s dramatic method is dramatic, and not like 
Chekhov’s, a negation of drama. Viewed as a play, ‘‘ The 
Government Inspector "’ is the greatest play in the Russian 
language, and, I dare think, the-greatest comedy in any 
European language since Moliére. Like all really great 
comedy, it is fantastically exaggerated, verging all the time 
on avowed farce. In the art of character drawing Gogol is 
not entirely unlike Ben Jonson: his characters might well 
be described as ‘‘ humours.’’ But he has a bolder and more 
poetic imagination than Saint Ben had ; and in the poetical 
utilization of the comic comes nearer Aristophanes and 
Rabelais ; while the lifelikeness of his farcical masks is 
Shakespearean rather than Jonsonian. The construction of 
‘*The Government Inspector’’ is solid and logical, the 
impossible premisses giving inevitable birth to all the action. 
Of the other plays ‘‘Marriage’’ displays Gogol’s ‘‘ humour ”’- 
creating power in perhaps even a higher degree than the 
more famous play, but it is looser, and has more colour 
than skeleton. Mrs. Garnet’s reputation as a translator 
from the Russian is sufficiently firmly established. But 
what was good enough for Turgenev and Chekhov is not 
necessarily good enough for the greatest master of Russian 
prose. Both the imaginative richness and the never-failing 
adequacy of Gogol’s Russian is largely squandered away 
by Mrs. Garnett. She knows the meaning of Russian words, 
but is often ignorant of their associational and emotional 
value—as well as of Russian life. Her Gogol never pro- 
duces the impression her Chekhov does on me. When I am 
reading Mrs. Garnett’s Chekhov I am under the delusion 
that I am reading the Russian original ; with her Gogol 
I am keenly conscious of the reality. 

The transition from ‘‘ The Government Inspector” to 
Chekhov is a painful anti-climax. But his English idolaters 
are sure to like anything that is labelled Chekhov. ‘‘ The 
Wood Demon” is the first form of ‘‘ Uncle Vanya,” and 
I am quite ready to agree with ‘‘ the Russian critics '’ who, 
according to the publisher’s notice, ‘‘ have preferred it to 
its successor.’’ At any rate, it does not contain the sicken- 
ing closing scene of the later play (a scene it is impossible 
for a right-minded Russian not to be ashamed of), while 
the device of making the principal character commit suicide 
(you have not been cheated out of the suicide) in the third 
act, and then tacking on a whole fourth act where there is 
no mention of him is, of course, daringly original and 
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modern, and will, I trust, be henceforward imitated by 
every future English playwright. 

Poor Tolstoy is suffering an eclipse in the shadow of 
Chekhov. He cannot even afford a separate printing in 
England—the volume before me is made of sheets, imported 
from America. Nor can he afford a good translation ; the 
present one is distinctly below the level of either Mrs. 
Garnett or Mr. Koteliansky. ‘‘ In me there is accomplishing 
itself a great revolution,’’ is a sentence from Mr. Hogarth’s 
version of ‘‘ The Contaminated Family ” (p. 307). In spite 
of this, the book is of the most outstanding interest to the 
student of Tolstoy, if not perhaps to the general reader. The 
most interesting of the stories included in it is ‘‘ The Story 
of a Yesterday,’’ written before ‘‘ Childhood,’ in 1851, and 
thus Tolstoy’s earliest attempt at imaginative prose. It is 
a very remarkable production, and throws more light on 
Tolstoy’s methods than any of his later works. Tolstoy’s 
power of analysis runs riot in it with a tropical exuberance 
that had to undergo a very severe discipline before it could 
settle down with ‘‘ Childhood,’’ or even ‘‘ Sebastopol.” If 
the ‘‘ The Story of a Yesterday’ had been finished as 
planned it would have been an account of a twenty-four 
hours as long as “ Ulysses.’”’ Of the other things in the 
book the longest is the comedy, ‘‘The Contaminated 
Family,’ written in 1863, immediately before he began 
working at ‘‘ War and Peace.’’ It may not be a perfect 
work of dramatic art, but it is highly interesting for the 
extraordinary power of characterization displayed in the 
dialogue (entirely lost in the translation). It is also interest- 
ing as marking the high-water mark of Tolstoy’s conserva- 
tism and conformity, a direct result of his settling down to 
harmony and acceptance of things immediately after his 
marriage. 

D. S. Mirsky. 


PRO AND CON FASCISMO 


Italy and Fascismo. By LUIGI STURZO, with a preface by GILBERT 
MuRRAY (15s.) ; The Fascist Experiment. By LUIGI VILLARI 
(12s. 6d.). (Both published by Messrs, Faber & Gwyer.) 


MEssrs. FaBER & GWYER have done a real service to the 
British public by placing before them, in English, two con- 
tradictory theses on Fascism by two very able Italian 
writers. While Fascism is mainly Italy’s own affair, it is 
not so entirely, and this for two reasons. In the first place, 
it may stimulate Italy to make trouble for her neighbours 
(though, as a matter of fact, Signor Mussolini’s bark has. 
so far been worse than his bite, and he exercised an unob- 
trusive common sense in his settlement of the Fiume ques- 
tion with Jugoslavia). Secondly, Fascism may stimulate 
certain persons in other European countries to imitate the 
Italian Fascisti (though here, perhaps, the Black-Shirts 
delude themselves when they picture their movement as the 
vanguard in a European crusade against Democracy). In 
any case, the Fascisti have at least achieved this much: 
they have caught our ear with their ‘‘big noise’’ and 
aroused our mild curiosity. The proof is the publication 
of these two books in English on the Fascist phenomenon. 

Both books, as we have said, are written by able men ; 
but there is naturally a contrast in tone and presentation 
between an apologia for a victorious cause by one of the 
victors and a criticism of the same cause by a statesman 
who has made the heroic choice of Cato. It is difficult to 
pronounce judgment without being swayed by one’s own 
sympathies and prejudices, for Fascism does have this effect, 
not only in Italy but abroad: it arouses strong feelings 
either way. The reviewer had better put his cards on the 
table, and confess that the feelings aroused in him are not 
in favour of Fascism, before he makes his declaration in 
favour of Don Sturzo’s book. Nevertheless, he believes that 
if he were some Far Eastern observer who regarded all 
European politics with equal scepticism, he would still pay 
homage to Don Sturzo’s intellectual power and moral dis- 
tinction. There is a pathological mentality of the exile—a 
tragic and deadly malady—which few exiles escape, but of 
which Don Sturzo shows absolutely no trace in his exposi- 
tion. Indeed, if his name were not printed on the title-page 
you might suppose him to be the hypothetical Oriental 
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aforesaid, surveying the modern history of Italy from a 
position of sublime detachment. Certainly, you would not 
guess that he was a comparatively young man who had 
organized and led a great political party and who seemed 
destined to be one of the leading statesmen of Italy at the 
moment when he forfeited his career because he had the 
courage of his opinions. It would be unfair to depreciate 
Signor Villari by comparison. In this conflict of the pen 
on English soil—which, happily, differs from the confiict 
waged in Italy with other weapons—Signor Villari is at a 
disadvantage. He has not the beau réle. On the other 
hand, he has the good sense not to protest too much, and 
it is only, perhaps, in the Matteotti affair (a hard nut to 
crack!) that force of circumstances manceuvres him into 
flagrantly defending the indefensible. 

It is not for the reviewer to compare and appraise the 
rival pleadings. There is no short cut to that—short, that 
is, of reading both books. It may be useful, however, to 
note the main point on which the two writers agree and 
the main point on which they differ. They agree that the 
old system of parliamentary government in Italy had broken 
down after a trial of fifty years, and they further agree 
that this breakdown of a political régime was due to the 
bankruptcy of the Italian governing class. In this judg- 
ment Don Sturzo is less polemical than Signor Villari, but 
not less severe. On the other hand, they differ in the rela- 
tion which they establish between this debacle—ending as 
it did in the abortive revolutionary movement of 1920—and 
the rise of Fascism. Signor Villari retells the familiar 
tale of how the Princess Italia was just falling into the 
jaws of the dragon Bolscievismo when the good knight 
Mussolini galloped up to the rescue. Don Sturzo examines 
the time-table, and suggests that the dragon had missed fire 
and that the princess was already walking off safe and sound 
some considerable time before a moss-trooper arrived on 
the scene and flung the lady across his saddle-bow. This 
is the crucial point on which critical readers should con- 
centrate their attention, for if Don Sturzo’s time-table is 
correct, Signor Villari’s main defences fall. 


ARNOLD J, TOYNBEE, 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY 
Corn in Egypt. By Mrs. J. L. GARvin. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Mrs. GARVIN’S book is an example of the change that has 
come over the art of short-story writing. The short stories 
which seemed most completely to fulfil their writers’ aims 
in the past were those which centred in a single dramatic 
episode and contained only as much relation of past events 
as was necessary to explain it. The episode and the past 
events might be material or psychological or both, but 
whatever they were they led up to a sudden climax, and then 
very often broke off short, leaving the reader startled, as 
well as saddened or amused. In the best modern short 
stories, on the other hand, the whole lives, outward and 
inward, conscious and subconscious, of a group of people 
are conveyed to us by a process of suggestion, contained 
partly in narrative and partly in carefully selected descrip- 
tions of things and of states of mind. 

This is what Mrs. Garvin does. There is nothing to 
startle us in what she writes, and her stories never come to 
a dramatic climax, but they leave us feeling that we know 
far more about the characters in them than has actually 
been said. Her chapters of autobiography and her fiction 
are difficult to distinguish from each other. The study called 
“Corn in Egypt’’ seems to be recollections of child- 
hood, but reads like the stories. The subtle and finely 
drawn “ Portrait of the Family’ might be taken straight 
from her own life, or might be quite separate from it. It 
might, in fact, be a portrait of the donor like that in the 
picture hanging over ‘‘ the great man’s”’ bed, or it might 
not. It is almost wholly made up of descriptions and a little 
dialogue. It brings before us a series of pictures which we 
see with the eyes of ‘‘ Step ’’ and coloured by her emotions. 
We not only accompany her into the study, where “ the girls 
were scattered among dark regiments of books’ and ‘ the 
cat was having her kittens behind the Balzacs,”’ but realize 
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the fine shades of her emotions about her step-daughters ; 
shades much too subtle to be expressed outright. 

In ‘‘ Miss Vickers,’’ the story of an overworked, Anglo- 
Catholic, spinster sempstress, there is more narrative. Here 
there can be no autobiography. (Is it only a misprint, we 
wonder, which makes Mrs. Garvin place the Feast of Stephen 
upon December 28th?) But we live through Miss Wickers’s 
emotions about the child who was cast on her by sin and 
snatched from her by death, and understand the mixed com- 
fort she derived from thinking of him in Heaven and from 
the gorgeous ceremonial of his funeral. 

Some of the stories are cynical ; but they are not wholly 
cynical ; perhaps because a good modern story can never 
be wholly anything, it reflects too much of life. ** Joli 
Tambour,”’ for instance, describes how a husband places a 
pink marble angel over his wife’s tomb, and pays for it by 
selling letters to her from a great musician who had really 
been her lover. It is a subject worthy of Maupassant, but 
how differently he would have treated it. No one could 
write better short stories than he did—Mrs. Garvin certainly 
does not—but the art itself has reached a later, and perhaps 
a more subtle, stage. 


TRANSLATIONS AND TOMFOOLERIES 


Translations and Tomfooleries. By BERNARD SHAW. (Constable. 
6s.) 

IN this volume we have the unaccustomed spectacle of Mr. 
Shaw writing without any deliberate moral aim, and enforc- 
ing no lesson. He says in a note, it is true, that ‘* irrespon- 
sible laughter is salutary in small quantities,’ and this may 
be construed as a justification, though none was needed. But 
the truth, one imagines, is that Mr. Shaw was simply enjoy- 
ing himself in writing the more farcical pieces collected here. 
These include ‘‘ The Admirable Bashville,’’ ‘‘ Press Cut- 
tings,’’ ‘‘ Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Fascinating Foundling”’; all of them probably known 
already to a number of his readers. Undoubtedly, as he 
claims, they belong to the genre ‘‘ which amuses [play- 
wrights] and their audiences harmlessly.’’ But it is curious 
how little of the quality which we think of when we think 
of Mr. Shaw is in them. ‘‘ One throws off these things,” 
he says, ‘‘as Beethoven threw off a few bagatelles, and 
Mozart a few senseless bravura pieces for friends and mere 
violinists.’’ But there is in the trifles thrown off by Beet- 
hoven and Mozart much more of themselves, of the per- 
sonality which they expressed in their more serious works, 
than there is of Mr. Shaw’s public personality in these trifles 
of his. One sees more clearly than before that it is not 
imagination nor power to create character that makes him a 
good dramatist, but moral enthusiasm and suppleness of 
mind. When he is not exercising these he is merely a 
shadow of himself. His wit shines only when it is illuminat- 
ing the moral issues which chiefly interest him; its light is 
almost lost when it is applied to incidents of actual life. 
There is, of course, excellent farce in ‘‘ The Admirable Bash- 
ville *’ and ‘‘ Press Cuttings,” as there is in his more serious 
plays ; but in the latter it is full of vitality, while here, 
because the invention is neither enriched with fancy nor 
pointed towards a moral end, it gives forth a rather empty 
sound. 

The volume makes one realize, indeed, how much of 
Mr. Shaw’s best work depends for its effectiveness on his 
farcical gift. Mitchener and Balsquith are pure figures of 
farce, and Mr. Shaw hardly needed to tell us that the former 
‘‘is not the late Lord Kitchener ’’: he is obviously a vaude- 
ville stock character, and excellent of his kind ; he is made 
for the music-hall stage, and would be inconceivable off it. 
The interesting thing is how much he resembles other 
characters of Mr. Shaw. The main originality of these, one 
can see, is that they are real figures (as Mitchener and 
Balsquith are not) distorted into terms of intellectual farce. 
Mr. Shaw’s Cesar pleases us (if he does please us), not 
because he is more true than the Cesars of other dramatists, 
but because he is turned into a subtle and credible farcical 
figure. Mr. Shaw’s Napoleon, Cleopatra, and Joan are so 
original because he has not tried to interpret them at all, 
but has conceived them quite arbitrarily in terms of farce, 
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as nobody else would have thought of doing. They are not 
seen through the eyes of comedy merely, retaining the 
essential qualities with which legend and time have endowed 
them. They are completely transposed: Caesar becomes 
someone whom we know not to be Cesar at all, Joan some- 
one who could not have faintly resembled Joan; and the 
drama through which Mr. Shaw conducts them is a serious 
burlesque. The dramatic effectiveness of this burlesque, its 
wit and ingenuity, are beyond question ; but there always 
comes a moment, generally a sentimental one, when the 
author, finding that burlesque will not express all he desires 
to express, treats it as if it were an actual representation of 
life ; what should be a poignant note is struck ; and every- 
thing suddenly rings false. In the one serious piece in the 
present volume that note is struck very loudly. This is ‘‘ The 
Glimpse of Reality,’’ a short play showing how a wastrel 
finds his soul on seeing death in front of him. ‘‘ There is 
nothing like a good look into the face of death: close up: 
right on you: for showing you how little you really believe 
and how little you really are.’’ How easily Mr. Shaw’s 
characters begin to preach at such and less poignant 
moments! How ready they are to whip out the lesson, and 
how often that lesson is one which the author has forced 
them to commit to memory! But usually the burlesque is 
so witty that it survives these heart-to-heart indiscretions. 
There are few of them in this volume. 

The longest piece in the book is ‘‘ Jitta’s Atonement,"’ a 
three-act play by Herr Siegfried Trebitsch, the Austrian 
writer who has translated Mr. Shaw’s plays into German. 
In rendering it into English and slightly altering it, Mr. 
Shaw informs us that he is repaying a debt of gratitude. But 
for the play itself there is nothing to be said. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


A ROYAL IRONIST 


Mr. Charles : King of England. By JOHN DRINKWATER. 
& Stoughton. 18s.) 


His Majesty the King. By Cosmo HAMILTON. (Hurst & Blackett. 
6s.) 7 


Hodder 


ALL, and they are many, who have a kindly regard for the 
most generous and virile and intelligent of the Stuarts will 
welcome Mr. Drinkwater’s closely reasoned reconstruction of 
a character that has waited long to be treated with some- 
thing of its own generosity. Here are full-length portraits 
of the King, whose melancholy humour and mordant wit 
have been mistaken for merriment, and whose lack of 
hypocrisy and distaste for persecution have always been a 
reproach and an offence to those who practise the one and 
favour the other. Happily, it is no crude whitewashing to 
which the figure of Charles is subjected. The King’s weak- 
nesses are acknowledged as frankly as he acknowledged 
them himself. But they are seen in their right proportion 
and in their true perspective. It is politically that Mr. 
Drinkwater puts Charles in a new light ; as a man, willing, 
and particularly able, to play the part of our first constitu- 
tional King, but perpetually urged by Clarendon and others 
to actions and responsibilities which irked him, until at 
length he was driven in self-defence to claim something of 
the divine right that had been his father’s undoing. 

Mr. Drinkwater finds, as all apologists of Charles must 
find, the dismissal and disgrace of Clarendon a stumbling- 
block ; but, as he shrewdly says, though we have Clarendon 
on Charles, we have not Charles on Clarendon. And don’t 
we wish we had. For the rest we see a man, singularly free 
from vanity, whose ironic humour mocked at all pretensions, 
even his own, a knowledgeable friend of science and art and 
literature ; one who, without being irreligious, stood for 
toleration in an intolerant age, ‘‘ really liked the people, 
understood something of their nature, and enjoyed being 
with them,”’ and, able to forgive an enemy, never forgot a 
friend. A man, as Mr. Drinkwater puts it, that one would 
have liked to meet. 

Turning from this serious study to Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's 
essay in historical fiction, we find ourselves in an atmosphere 
of heroics and grease paint. Mr. Hamilton has discovered 
that towards the end of Charles’s exile twenty-four hours of 
his life are unaccounted for, and he has crowded these hours 
with mad adventure. Here is the scenario of a three-act 
costume play that might tour the provinces for years ; but 
psychologically and historically it is negligible. 
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EPICURUS 
Epicurus. The extant remains, with short critical apparatus, 
translation, and notes. By CyriL BAILEY. (Clarendon Press, 
21s.) 


Epicurus His Morals. Translated Anno 1651 by WALTER CHARLE- 
TON, and now reprinted with an Introductory Essay by 
FREDERIC MANNING. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 


Since Usener’s ‘“‘ Epicurea *’ (1887) no work of such authority 
either on the text or the teaching of Epicurus as Mr. Bailey’s 
has appeared. The problems raised by later writers in this 
field led Mr. Bailey to make his own text. The result is the 
present volume, the publication of which is an event in 
international scholarship ; the more so as it is to be fol- 
lowed by a series of essays in which points here touched on 
will be dealt with at greater length. 

The discussion of texts is for experts: it is as repre- 
sented by Lucretius that the thought of Epicurus has influ- 
enced that of later time. But ‘‘a philosophy built on an 
absolute trust in sensation, an atomic structure of the world, 
and an ethical system in which ‘ pleasure ’ was the end and 
the ‘ simple life’ the means of attainment ”’ is in touch with 
the mind of to-day. A question raised in the Fragments may 
be instanced. 

“Will the wise man do things that the laws forbid, 


knowing that he will not be found out? A simple answer is 
not easy to be found.”’ 


Epicureanism, like Jesuitism or Utilitarianism, is one 
of those words which have acquired a connotation which is 
perhaps undeserved but seldom without a foundation. 
Epicuri de grege porcus has passed into a proverb. The 
enthusiast, that is to say, will not be attracted by the some- 
what pedestrian philosophy of the Garden, which commends 
itself rather to the man of the world, in the best sense of the 
term, than to the saint. Walter Charleton was a seventeenth- 
century scholar of this type. He was a physician, a friend 
of Hobbes, trained in the School of Bacon, in politics a 
royalist, in religion—what shall we say? Intus ut libet ; 
foris ut moris est. ‘‘ His apology for Epicurus,’’ says Mr. 
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Manning, ‘ resolves itself ultimately into the plea that, after 
all, he was only a pagan, for whom one may make the excuse 
of invincible ignorance, even while marvelling at his close- 
ness to the light. But a defence which appeals to our charity 
implies that the grounds of reason have been abandoned at 
the command of faith.” 

‘* Epicurus his Morals,”’ the first edition of which was 
published in 1655, is not a mere translation of the existing 
fragments of the philosopher; Charleton describes it as 
** collected partly out of his own Greek Text in Diogenes 
Laertius, and partly out of the Rhapsodies of Marcus 
Antoninus, Plutarch, Cicero and Seneca.’’ The translator’s 
object was to render the doctrines of the author tolerable 
to the age. He succeeded. The chapter on Continence is 
almost ascetic; and in his characteristic ‘‘ Apologia,’’ he 
‘defends the book from the charges of undermining religion, 
denying immortality, and permitting suicide. The defence 
is in the best spirit of the seventeenth century, a period in 
which if not for the multitude, at least for thinkers, thought 
was free. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘The Richmond Papers from the correspondence and manuscripts 
of George Richmond, R.A., and his son, Sir William Rich- 
mond, R.A., K.C.B. By A. M. W. STIRLING. (Heinemann. 
32s. 6d.) 

THE length of a biography depends in part on the amount 

of inessential matter that is allowed to swell it. In this book 

the irrelevancies are legion, and it will be read mainly for 
their sake, if only because so many of them concern figures 
of note in an atmosphere that is typical of the nineteenth 
century. Here we find Gladstone, ecstatically shivering in 
an Italian daybreak ; Bismarck, complaining that ‘‘my heart 
is stronger than my head "’ ; and Blake, seeing ‘‘ trees full 
of angels,’’ where the iconoclastic Georgian suspects bonnets 
full of bees. Behind the lives of the two artists the nineteenth 
century blazes out as a period of romantic ideals amid 
prosaic surroundings. Those were the days of parental 
thrashings and Gretna Green marriages, when orthodoxy 
meant boxed-in pews and straw hassocks that ‘‘ smelt of 
death,’’ while heresy was a Sabbath walk in the country. 

In the England of George Richmond’s youth the Infinite is 

poised hopefully just above a yellow fog, and genii of 

miraculous proportions are for ever escaping from dingy 
earthenware jars. 

It is not surprising to find Sir William Richmond, the 
inheritor of all his father’s ideals, inveighing in later life 
against impressionism in art. ‘‘ The worship of the ugly 
is now the cry,’ he writes of the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 
‘* Electric light, telegraphs, telephones have acted on the 
minds of artists—the last of the human race to receive 
impressions from material sources.’’ On the contrary, how- 
ever, Richmond’s papers go to prove that the impression 
from material sources was always strong, and that the 
artistic creed of such painters as Watts, Burne-Jones, and 
himself was largely rooted in a revulsion from the straw 
hassocks and hideous furnishings of the ’fifties. It was not 
sufficient for ugliness to be removed ; it had to be replaced, 
for the Victorian mind was intolerant of an. empty space. 
Like Richmond, the Queen found the unadorned interior 
of St. Paul’s ‘‘ dull, cold, dreary, and dingy,’’ and his com- 
mission to decorate it fulfilled a youthful dream. 

Mrs. Stirling has arranged, elucidated, and amplified 
Sir William’s disjointed papers with skill, though her 
account of George Richmond is so loaded with anecdote that 
the artist’s personality emerges with difficulty from its 
weight. Strange dreams and ghost stories haunt the narra- 
tive, but none are more strange than the incredibly long 
lives of Richmond’s ancestors as given by a misprinted date 
on the book’s first page. 


ON. THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


** Osman DiGna,”’ by H. C. Jackson, of the Sudan Political 
Service (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), is something more than a bio- 
graphy ; it contains an account of events in the Sudan from 
1880 to 1908. Other biographical works include: ‘‘ Eleonora 
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Duse,”’ by Arthur Symons (Elkin Mathews, 12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Some 
Reminiscences of an Unclerical Cleric,’’ by the Rev. Arthur 
Goldring (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 

‘“* The Social Revolution in Austria,’ by C. A. Macartney 
(Cambridge University Press), gives an interesting account 
of Austrian Socialism; ‘‘ Imperial Defence,’’ by Stephen 
King-Hall (Benn, 9s.), has as sub-title ‘‘ A Book for Tax- 
payers,”’ and sets out to explain to taxpayers what they get 
from the annual expenditure of £116,000,000 on the Fighting 
Services. ‘‘ Foundations of the Republic,’’ by Calvin Coolidge 
(Scribners, 12s. 6d.) contains speeches and addresses 
delivered by Mr. Coolidge after his election as President. 

Among new editions may be noted: ‘‘ A Year Amongst 
the Persians,’’ by the late Professor E. G. Browne, with a 
memoir by Sir E. Denison Ross (Cambridge University 
Press, 25s.); a cheap edition of ‘‘ Kenya,’’ by Norman Leys 
(Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.); ‘‘ Money,’ by Edwin Cannan (King, 
3s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Selwyn & Blount publish a book which is of con- 
siderable interest at the moment, ‘‘ City Churches,’’ by G. B. 
Besant (2s. 6d.). 

‘The Religion of Ancient Greece,’’ by Thaddeus Zielin- 
ski (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), is translated from the 
Polish by G. R. Noyes. 

Among travel books ‘‘ Beyond the Khyber Pass,’’ by 
Lowell Thomas (Hutchinson, 18s.), has some very good 
photographs as illustrations. ‘‘ David Goes to Greenland,” 
by David Binney Putnam (Putnam, 7s. 6d.), is also notable 
for its photographs, and gives the story of a boy’s adventures 
north of the Arctic Circle. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


The Countess of Pembroke’s “‘ Arcadia.” By Sik PHILIP SIDNEY. 
The original version, edited by ALBERT FEUILLERAT. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

This is the fourth and last volume of the complete works 
of Sir Philip Sidney, which have been added to the Cam- 
bridge English Classics. It contains the older form of the 
‘* Arcadia,’’ which is known to have been circulated among 
the author’s friends, but all traces of which had been lost 
for more than three hundred years when, in 1907, no less 
than two copies turned up within a few months. It is now 
for the first time printed, and though it is admittedly inferior 
in interest and literary value to the revised form published 
in 1590, nevertheless its publication in this edition is justified. 
By comparing it with the later form we gain some idea of 
the rapid development of Sidney’s mind, as well as a con- 
sciousness of his literary skill. Sidney is a rare figure in our 
literary history: there is a largeness of soul about him which 
comes from a conjunction of physical courage and a delicate 
eloquence of mind. He is not only the most representative 
of Elizabethans, but he is even the ideal Englishman, in grace 
and intellect and executive ability setting an ideal for the 
like of which we must go to ancient Greece. A complete 
edition of his works was something like a national obligation, 
and Professor Feuillerat is to be congratulated on accom- 
plishing his design. 
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accom- plea for the better conducting of our services in Church. 


Don’ s for Choirboys 
a e By JOHN NEWTON. Feap. 8vo, sewed. 6d. net; 
postage 2d. By the same author: ‘‘ Don’ts for Church 
—== Organists "* (1s. net), ‘*‘ Don’ts for Choirmasters ” 
(1s. net), ‘‘ Don’ts for Choirmen *’ (6d. net). 


vu Christmas Plays 

} By B. DENNIS JONES. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2s. net; 
postage 2d. With full directions for staging, costumes 
and music. 


The Message of the Lessons 
By J. ANTHONY WOOD. Feap. 4to, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 











Short Introductions to be read before the lessons on Sundays 
forms an acceptable gift and Holy Days in the Revised Lectionary. ; 
for your friend or yourself ‘ published by 

W.HEFFER & SONS Ltd. Cambridge 
J (In Airtight Tins at 4/-) and of all Booksellers i 
, Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch - 
. 2 of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 


a, x endstanenday bad. weacae Tilustrated List and (atalogue upon Application 
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india, Bond or Free? By 
7s. 6d.) 


It is not an easy task to criticize Dr. Besant’s book, 
which has a threefold purpose. It is, first, a glorification 
of the ancient Indian village ; secondly, a thoroughgoing 
denunciation of British rule as unintelligent and destruc- 
tive, and thirdly, a statement in favour of the measure put 
forward as the Commonwealth of India Bill. Eulogies of 
the immemorial village community are manifestly far- 
fetched. Dr. Besant seems to think she has proved its 
vitality and perfection by quoting tenets of Hindu scripture 
and similar things: she makes no effort to examine the 
materials which illuminate the long period of transition, 
although much modern work in this field has been done, 
especially upon the economics of India under the Moghuls. 
Dr. Besant insists that British rule brought to an end a 
scheme of society which included a complete system of 
primary schools, and, ignoring the insurance organization 
of the past half-century, she writes as though famine were 
still a huge lurking danger in India. Upon such matters 
there is a case to be made out against the Government of 
India, and in some departments it is a very grave case. 
But it cannot be stated according to the romantic method of 
Dr. Besant, who is no less untrustworthy when dealing with 
contemporary facts than when recreating the village of 
legend. As for her solution—the adoption by Parliament 
of her Bill—it will be time enough to consider that when 
some important party in India or some group of Indian 
political leaders have given evidence of accepting it. India, 
as Dr. Besant has long argued, quite rightly, must in the 
end decide the essential form of her own constitution. 


* * * 


ANNIE BESANT, D.L. 


Type Designs of the Past and Present. By STANLEY MORISON. 


(Fleuron. 6s.) 
Printing and Book Crafts for Schools. By FREDERICK GOODYEAR. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Morison has written an excellent little history of 
typography from the eighth century to our own times. 
Mr. Morison’s larger works have shown that he has know- 
ledge, taste, and view of his own, and his present book 
should be of considerable use to all those concerned with 
typography. The illustrations are excellent. Mr. Goodyear’s 
book belongs to a class of which there are not too many 
examples: it is an elementary, practical handbook describ- 
ing how printing can be taught at very little cost in schools. 
It should be useful to anyone who wishes to teach himself 
the elements of the art of printing. 


NOVELS IN’ BRIEF 


Georgian Stories. 1926. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Of the eighteen stories brought together in this book, 
all but four or five are good. Mr. Bullett’s anecdote of the 
war, ‘‘ Prentice,’’ is the best. Mr. Coppard’s ‘‘ The Higgler ”’ 
runs it a close second, spoilt by a little superfluous matter. 
Mr. Somerset Maugham (‘‘ An Honest Woman’’) and Mr. 
Liam O’Flaherty (‘‘ The Tent’’) are both masterly, the one 
with his society dissolutes, the other with his countryside 
tinkers. The title of Miss E. M. Delafield’s contribution, 
‘* Holiday Group,’’ suggests the static theme which it is so 
difficult to handle in a short story ; but she has succeeded 
in making a definite shape moving in a definite direction 
out of loose domestic material. Mr. Aldous Huxley in ‘‘ The 
Fairy Godmother,’ with similar but far more attractive 
material, unfortunately makes no shape or movement. ‘* The 
Van Zant Dinner,”’ by Miss Sandra Alexander, is an excel- 
lent piece of work. Mr. Martin Armstrong in ‘‘ The Con- 
tessa ’’ commits the mistake of pointedly referring to some 
people he has just described as sinister without contriving 
to make them really so to us. Mr. Gerhardi, Mr. Metcalfe, 
Mr. Geoffrey Moss (expert in post-war conditions abroad), 
Mr. Kenneth Potter, Miss Dorothy Johnson, Miss Colburn 
Mayne, and Miss Stern are all interesting. Miss Evelyn 
Waugh is obscure, and Mr. Denis Mackail somewhat out of 
place in this company. Fortunately, Miss Gertrude Stein’s 
negligible and inartistic nonsense does not take up much 
space. 


A Modern Sapphira. By KATE Horn. (Holden. 7s. 6d.) 


There is a great deal that is very attractive in Miss 
Horn’s story, overlaid as it is in parts with sentimentality 
and farce. The ambitious Lady Damer banishes her 
daughter to the house of her great-aunt in a cathedral city, 
all because Josie is determined to marry an attractive young 
pig-farmer instead of a profiteer with a murky past. The 
gossip of the Close transforms the visitor, the brilliant 
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heroine of so many episodes in the illustrated papers, inte 
an overworked typist recovering from the strain of jour. 
nalism, and the story of her efforts to live up to the part is 
extremely amusing, although the comedy of her great-aunt’s 
talkative and explosive servant tends to grow heavy. Aunt 
Virginia herself is a far more natural and independent 
character than the usual cathedral city spinster of the 
novelist, and Fred is a convincingly unattractive small boy, 
If Miss Horn had more consistently repulsed the temptation 
to be amusing, her book would have been an even better 
example of the light and almost dangerously wholesome 
novel of the Ian Hay school. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


LINGUAPHONE RECORDS 


THE Linguaphone Institute (24 High Holborn) have sent us 
for review samples of their records in the French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Afrikaans, Esperanto, and English 
courses. Each course consists of thirty lessons on fifteen 
10-in. records, and the cost of the complete course in one 
language is six guineas (or a first payment of £1 10s., and 
five further instalments of one guinea per month). Each 
lesson consists of an account by the teacher, in simple lan- 
guage of, e.g., the sitting-room, kitchen, street, railway 
station, followed by an appropriate conversation, followed 
by a conversation on the same subject, the whole being in 
the language of the course. The student is provided with a 
key, so that he can follow what is being said. After listening 
to these records in seven different languages, of which three 
were quite unknown to us, we are of opinion that they are 
a most valuable aid to the learning of foreign languages. 
The records are extraordinarily clear, and the pronunciation 
admirable. The student not only acquires a vocabulary, but 
he has the inestimable advantage of becoming accustomed to 
hear the language spoken by a native. And he can put the 
record on again and again until he has mastered the rhythm 
and accent of the sentences and words. And by repeating 
the sentences himself, after the teacher, he will acquire or 
increase fluency. 











New Scribner Books 


EAST OF THE SUN AND 
WEST OF THE MOON 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT and KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 
Illustrated from photographs by the Authors. 16s. net. 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the Roof 
of the World in search of curious specimens of game. The book is written 
with the well-known Roosevelt touch of adventure and scientific ehthusiasm 
and is fully illustrated by many striking photographs. 


ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


A Study in Political Change. 

By SIR ALEXANDER FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1920-1925. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vast changes have come in the East sigce the War. What do they signify? 
And in particular, what for the white race? Few people know the East so 
well as the Author, and none know India so well in the light of recent 
developments. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


By PAUL VAN DYKE, Author of 
** Renaissance Portraits,”’ etc. 

“This is a good, sound, well-written book.”—The Universe. 

“An inspiring book. . . .We wish the book a good press and a wide public. 
It is an entrancing study.”—The Catholic Herald. 

“..,. he is enthusiastic, erudite, and sympathetic.”—The Spectator. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC : 
Speeches and. Addresses. 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States. 





“Catherine de Medicis,” 


15s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE JEWISH GUARDIAN 


[ Leading Anglo-Jewish Newspaper | 


TS articles on every phase of Jewish life 

are admittedly of a high order, and are 

read by Jews throughout the whole of the 
English - speaking world. Its contributors 
include the most eminent scholars and writers 
of the Anglo-Jewish community. 


A Literary Competition 


The issue which appears to-day contains an 
important Open Literary Competition. 


THE JEWISH GUARDIAN is anxious to find 
fresh literary talent, and for this purpose invites 
reviews by amateurs of any of the books ad- 
vertised in its literary supplement. Various 
prizes will be awarded for the best reviews. 


Should any of the competitors reveal literary 
talent of a sufficiently high order, THE JEWISH 
GUARDIAN will add their names to its list of 
permanent reviewers. This competition is 
open to all readers of ‘‘ The Nation,’ not 
professional writers. 








ecieee a ; To The Manager, 
Write immediately to the The Jewish Guardian, 
149, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


Please post me a free 


the current issue, which specimen copy of The 
Jewish Guardian. 


Manager for a copy of 


contains full particulars 


of the competition. 




















THE JEWISH GUARDIAN 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THERE are some interesting articles this month on foreign 
affairs, both in the restricted meaning of the phrase, our 
relations towards other countries, and in the wider meaning 
—news of remote places. Home news, on the other hand, is 
scanty. There is nothing to talk about except the coal strike, 
and that has been talked about now for seven months. The 
‘Round Table” has an article on Geneva. Articles on 
Geneva are nearly all written in the same way. It has 
become de rigueur to give a picturesque setting as a pre- 
liminary—the blueness of Lac Léman is punctually noted, and 
its calm is usually described as a happy augury. But the 
Lake is always calm and blue in September, perhaps it was 
diabolically cunning of the authorities to choose for the 
annual meeting of the Assembly the month which was the 
great tourist season before the War, at all events, the choice 
has served them well with the journalists. Even the ‘‘ Round 
Table,’’ usually more austere, allows this little piece of scene 
painting, and also, the description of exotic types which 
inevitably appears, written with arch enjoyment of the fact 
that when the Assembly meets there are a great many dele- 
gates of different nationalities sitting side by side in the 
same room. ‘‘ The Germans were welcomed by a Serb Presi- 
dent—a dignified figure, too. Their credentials were reported 
upon by a Cuban.’’ There are evidently few people so deeply 
interested in the work of the League that they can take for 
granted, after seven years, these romantic accidents, though 
everyone dispenses with a description of St. Stephen’s when 
Parliament meets. The same paper has an interesting article 
on ‘‘ The Education of the Filipino People,’’ by ‘‘ One who 
took part in the work.’’ The writer gives a good description 
of a fine undertaking, but it is surely strange that he does 
not so much as mention the animosity which exists and has 
always existed between the Mohammedan ‘‘ Moros ”’ and the 
Christian Filipinos, and which, according to other aécounts, 
has made the installation of Filipino teachers for ‘‘ Moro” 
children a difficult and not altogether successful business. 
The Americans have not used the schools as an instrument to 
promote American Imperialism. ‘‘ This, coupled with the 
fact that the schools have promoted a sense of national 
solidarity among Filipinos, has doubtless given an impetus 
to the demand for independence, though the appreciation 
Filipinos feel for the benefits education has brought them 
would, no doubt, tend to reconcile them to permanent reten- 
tion by the United States... .’’ It is difficult to see how 
it can do both. In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ” Sir Robert 
Donald writes on ‘‘ Alsace in Transition,’’ and M. Emile 
Cammaerts writes on ‘‘ The Last Stage of Reconstruction in 
Belgium ”’ ; there are papers by Mr. Christopher Turnor on 
‘‘Land Reform in Czechoslovakia,’’ and by Professor Cald- 
well on ‘‘ Danzig and the Europe of To-morrow.”’ Miss Edith 
Pye writes on ‘“‘ The Growth of Internationalism in France.” 

The ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’ has ‘“‘ The American Poli- 
tical Complex,’’ by Mr. J. D. Whelpley, ‘‘ Egypt at the Cross- 
Roads,” by Mr. Owen Tweedy, and ‘*‘ An Impression of Lap- 
land,’’ by Mr. Dudley Heathcote. 

The leading article in the ‘International Labour 
Review,"’ published by the International Labour Office, is on 
‘The Constitutionality of Labour Legislation in the United 
States of America,’ by William G. Rice, Jr. There is also 
a detailed examination of ‘‘ Unemployment in Russia, 1917- 
1925."" 

The latest number of ‘‘ The New Criterion "’ is chiefly 
remarkable for the first part of a new poem by Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. There are as well: ‘‘ Thucydides and the Discipline of 
Detachment,’ by Mr. W. A. Thorpe, a short story by Mr. 
Orlo Williams, and a poem, ‘“‘ The Lament of St. Denis,”” by 
Mr. Herbert Read. 

‘* Commerce " leads off with some delicate meanderings 
called ‘‘ Le Poéte et le Shamisen,’’ by M. Paul Claudel. 
M. André Gide in ‘‘ Dindiki”’ writes delightfully of a rare 
little forest creature which was for a time his pet. M. Max 
Elskamp has a set of poems, and M. Henry Michaux a fan- 
tasy called ‘* Villes Mouvantes.”” The ‘‘ Mercure de France ” 
has an article by M. Gabriel Brunet on ‘‘ Verhaeren, Poéte 
dionysien,”’ and M. Carlos Fischer writes “ Confession d’un 
Quinquagénaire.” 

In the ‘“t Adelphi *’ this month Mr. Middleton Murry puts 
forward a new interpretation of Hamlet’s soliloquy ‘‘ to be 
or not to be.’ Hamlet, according to Mr. Murry, is not there 
meditating suicide: ‘‘ What is ‘to be or not to be’ is not 
Hamlet, but Hamlet’s attempt upon the King’s life.” _Branch- 
ing off to Shakespeare’s conception of death, Mr. Murry 
remarks, ‘‘. .. that it is almost totally alien to a modern 
mind. It is the prospect of annihilation, which Shakespeare 
at this period of his life so eagerly desired, that chills the 
modern man.” The answers to the recent Questionnaire 
in THE Natron, do not seem to bear out this statement. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE ETHICS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 


HE ethical and religious claims of insurance formed the 
I theme of an address given by Sir Joseph Burn, the 
President of the Institute of Actuaries, whose advice has 
been much quoted in the Press. Insurance, he said, should 
be taught in schools, it should be preached from pulpits, it 
should be analyzed and studied by professors, it should be 
trumpeted by the Press, and proclaimed by every possible 
means of publicity. There is no doubt that there will be a 
tremendous impetus to this wonderful system which will 
carry the financial load and provide food and raiment and 
shelter when the breadwinner has gone, when men see what 
lack of adequate insurance means. 

It requires moral courage and a clarity of vision to curb 
the persistent tug of present desires on the purse-strings for 
the intangible security of the future. It is difficult for men 
in robust health to realize that they are subject to the laws of 
mortality. If we could tear away the veil that hides the 
future for them and theirs and show them the price levied 
by their neglect to take advantage of perpetuating their 
earned income, or part of it, by means of life assurance, how 
eager they would be to protect those they love. It often 
means an effort to find the deposit for life assurance, but it 
is much easier carried on the broad shoulders of the father 
than left to be a crushing load for a woman or ‘elpless 
children. It is a vital fact that the decision a man makes 
with regard to life assurance frequently means for his 
dependents the difference between independence anid charity, 
provision and want. Life assurance is simply a contract for 
delivery of money at a time when it will be most needed. 
It is the only way of purchasing an estate on a long instal- 
ment plan, with a guarantee that unpaid instalments will 
be paid in the event of death. Men frequently obtain endow- 
ment assurance when a whole life assurance would be a 
much more suitable form of policy, and would provide a 
considerably larger insurance for the same outlay, and thus 
replace a larger part of the earned income in case of death. 

It is necessary to make known the ideals of life assurance 
and the fundamental safeguards which it gives to the home. 
It will mean a richer life for many homes, a better education 
for many children, and will make old age free from financial 
cares. Life assurance to-day has made great strides, and the 
public can obtain information and advice as to the best form 
of insurance for their needs. 

Life assurance becomes more costly after each 
birthday, so nothing is gained but something is 
lost by delay. Besides the wonderful protective value 
inherent in life assurance it furnishes an excellent method of 
saving comparatively small sums and obtaining the advan- 
tage of compound interest. Life assurance policies have a 
great advantage over savings invested in other ways. The 
savings out of income invested in any other way are usually 
taxed before investment and the interest derived from them 
is again taxed. Deposits for life assurance obtain a rebate 
of income tax, which amounts to 10 per cent. at the present 
time, and the bonuses are added to the policy and paid over 
at maturity without deduction. There are a number of safe- 
guards with a wisely chosen life assurance which will meet 
every likely contingency. Loans can be obtained after one 
or two years to nearly the amount of the surrender value, 
and can be repaid at any time convenient to the borrower. 
If the policy for any reason be no longer required it can be 
surrendered for a cash payment, and with the allowance for 
income tax abatement this will be found to be frequently 
as much as, and sometimes more than, the total deposits 
made, where care has been taken to choose a good office. 
If it is not desired to continue paying premiums for the whole 
of life a paid-up policy may be taken without payment of 
any further ordinary premiums, and the policy, with con- 
tinued participation in bonuses, is taken for a reduced sum. 
There is no commercial undertaking which approaches the 
security of the best British Life Assurance Offices. 

I would point out the desirability of placing estates on 
a safe footing, and would ask those who say they will ‘* run 
their own risk ’’ for the present to realize that it is not they 
themselves, but their wives and families who are running 
the risk. 

ScrIBo. 


These notes are written by a recognized Insurance Con- 
sultant, and are written to advise THE NATION readers on 
Insurance matters. Queries are welcomed, and are treated 
in strict confidence. Address your Insurance queries {0 
‘*“Scribo,’’ THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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REJUVENATION— 


WHY BE OLD ? 
ELECTRICITY RESTORES YOUTH. 


Dr. Bernard Hollander, in his recent presidential address on 
“Life and Mind ” to the Ethological Society, said: ‘‘ We need not 
teold men. The infirmities of old age are not essential.” 
“Electricity is generated in the lungs with every inspiration, and 
isconveyed by the blood stream to every cell in the body, the brain 
receiving the largest supply, and representing the seat of the highest 
potentials.”’ 

“No two persons are exactly alike, but the average electro-motive 
force of a living human being has been estimated to be about five 
nillivolts. The human body is a machine run by 28,000 million 
dectric cells, each cell being a little wet battery, with negative and 
positive poles. Man is simply a mechanism run by electricity and 
chemical reaction. The brain is the chief power station, each of its 
4200 millions of tiny cells is a miniature storage battery, and our 
uerves are wires equipped with sub-power stations. Practically 
tery cell in our body has a part in the creation and distribution of 
this electricity, which is literally the vital spark.” 

“In certain forms of backwardness of children and in brain 
ahaustion of adults, if wisely applied, electricity can be made to 
io wonders. Not only in various forms of paralysis, but for spasms 
oi the muscles, for sciatica, neuralgia, and other painful affections, 
for the relief of headache, insomnia, in obesity, as well as for the 
improvement of general health, electrotherapy will often succeed 
when other measures have failed. In all states of nervous depression 
as from long mental strain or overtaxed bodily powers it has a most 
invigorating effect.” 

Old age is, consequently, but the revelation of a lessening of capacity 
to generate sufficient electricity for the maintenance of the well-being 
ofthe body. Electricity is withdrawn from less vital parts to maintain 
the Tequired supply in the “‘ main shaft,” with the result that the 
pains and aches of old age quickly reveal themselves in the parts 
wbbed.. Whilst these facts have been known to science for some 
time, the difficulty of restoring the balance of electricity in the body 
tas been practically unsurmountable, owing to the want of electrical 
apparatus which would carry out its work without harmful results to 
the patient. At last, almost unlimited tests have proved that the 
apparatus called the “ Rejuvenator,’”’ invented by Mr. O. Overbeck, 
RRS.A., F.G.S. F.P.S., &c., of Chantry House, Grimsby, the original 
discoverer of the Electronic Theory of Life, is the electrical machine 
vhich successfully solves the problem. The machine is so constructed 
that it supplies electricity to the brain centre—the heart of the human 
tlectrical machine, as corroborated by Dr. Hollander—and afterwards 
to the parts of the body locally affected. There is no “ needly” 
snsation when the Rejuvenator is used, the treatment is pleasant, 
ad the effect almost immediately felt in the restoration of health 
ad normal working to the parts affected. The Rejuvenator has 
tiected many wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles and nerve 
disorders, as well as neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout, 
and other ailments of old age throughout the whole world. Old 
age may also be revealed by loss of power generally, and Mr. Overbeck’s 
invention is especially valuable in such cases. 

Not only in old age, but at all times of life when one is run down 
or lacks exercise, the daily use of the Rejuvenator will speedily restore, 
me to healthy activity and vigour. 

The apparatus is neither costly to buy or run, is absolutely self- 
contained, and fool-proof, and can be used by the patient himself. 
A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on the 
subject of his invention and the curative application of electricity 
to the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to all mentioning The 
Nation and addressed to Mr. Overbeck at Chantry House, Grimsby. 


London Agents: Harrods, Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 





NOW READY. 


la NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY OF 
LIFE. 


By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., &c., s 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 
(The original electronic theory.) 
6/6 POST FREE. 


This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by 
teryone. Popularly written and easily understood. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


of providing for those dependent 
upon you than by opening a Policy 
payable at death but under which the 
premiums cease at age 60 or 65. 


THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 


YOUR PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL 
AGE FOR RETIRING FROM _ BUSINESS. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 
(Estd. 1837) 

Head Office: 6, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

LONDON : 3, Lombard Street, E.C.3. ; 17, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Funds £19,000,000 


Information regarding 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
and 
CHILDREN’S DEFERRED ASSURANCES 


will also be sent on request. 




















LIFE .ASSURANCE PLUS—! 


T= Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. That 
is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, belongs to the Policy- 
holders themselves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, the Society, 
established in 1849, has been for many years the largest and most prosperous 
British Mutual Life Office. Why is this? ause it offers to Assurers 
the acme of security and profit, and because its satisfied members are its 
best advertisement. Why are policies with the A. M. P. Society so 
profitable? Because while its — are below the average, it 
possesses in a unique degree the combination of high interest earnings, 
a low expense rate and a favourable mortality experience. | 

The A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be sent ful. 
particulars on application. Please mention this publication. ... 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £60,000,000. Annual Income, £8,000,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1925, £13,750,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1926, £2,428,271. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


Estd, SOCIETY. 1849 
LondonOffice: 73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 




















For Christmas Parties— 


SYMONS’ 
eon CY DER 


DEVON 


Made in our own apple-mills, from those 
rare, prize-winning apples grown only in 
Pastoral Devon's widespread orchards 
bordering on River Dart, not far from 
delightful Paignton and the sea. Taste 
and see how good these Cyders are. 


FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating “SYDRINA™ (good for the children), will be 
sent free on receipt of Is. 6d. to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., Ltd., Apple Vale, TOTNES, DEVON. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
NEW YORK MARKETS—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER—SHELL UNION—MEXICAN EAGLE—COPPER, 


TOCK EXCHANGE markets are idle at the time of 
G iting The investment markets have been prevented 
from lapsing into complete stagnation by the fact that 
money remains easy. Discount rates are slowly weakening. 
It has not yet been appreciated that a change has come 
over the money situation in New York. A month ago it 
was an open question whether the Federal Reserve Bank 
would not increase its rediscount rate before the end of the 
year, particularly in view of the increase in brokers’ loans. 
Only a fortnight ago call money in New York had risen 
to 5 per cent. At the present time there seems to be the 
probability not of an increase, but of a decrease in the 
official rediscount rate after the turn of the year. The fact 
is that the trend of business in America is slightly down- 
ward. There has been a considerable decline in automobile 
roduction and a moderate decline in building. Steel and 
iron companies’ earnings may hold for a few months longer, 
but a decline in both output and profits is expected next 
year. Generally speaking, earnings of industrial companies 
for the last quarter of the year are likely to be less favour- 
able. It has been suggested that share prices in New York 
will tend downward while bond (debenture) prices will 
advance, but we think that the easiness of the money 
market should make possible a discriminating market, and 
we see no reason why the better investment stocks should 
not advance equally with bonds. There is no sign of any 
serious break-up of American industrial prosperity. 
* * * 


An American ‘*‘ investment ”’ stock, for example, which 
might advance is International Harvester Company. This 
Company has an issued capital of $164,698,000, consisting 
of $99,876,600 Common Stock ($100), and $64,821,400 7 per 
cent. Preference Stock ($100). In addition to the cash 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum which it 
has paid quarterly since April of this year (from 1921 up to 
that date its cash dividends were at the rate of $5 per 
share per annum), it has resumed payment of stock divi- 
dends which had been discontinued since January, 1923. 
The stock dividend just declared is at the rate of 4 per 
cent., and brings up the yield at the present price of $187 
($100 par value) to about 8 per cent. The Company has 
been doing well this year. Its sales for the first six months 
were above those of the corresponding period of 1925. Pro- 
duction for the half year amounted to 11,089 trucks against 
9,045 last year, an increase of 21 per cent. The financial 
condition of the Company is excellent. The profit and loss 
surplus at the end of 1925 amounted to nearly $65,000,000. 
The net earnings for that year were approximately 
$29,000,000, and after payment of the preference dividends 
of $4,363,636 and common dividends of $4,998,885, there 
was a surplus of $9,813,569. With other comparable indus- 
trial stocks standing on a 5 per cent, yield basis, there is 
scope for appreciation in International Harvester. 

* . « 


Shell Union Oil Corporation has declared a bonus of 
60 cents a share, together with its quarterly dividend of 
85 cents, payable at the end of this month. Apart from 
the extraordinary prosperity of this Royal Dutch-Shell sub- 
sidiary, the possibility of this cash bonus was what we had 
in mind in recommending these shares from time to time 
this year. The shares have risen from about $25} in June 
last to $83, but are slightly easier at the moment on profit 
taking. A distribution of $2 per share per annum may 
now be taken as normal. The net earnings for the first 
nine months of 1926 showed an increase of about 60 per 
cent. over those of the corresponding period of 1925 (as 
will be seen from the following table) and amounted to 
$3.04 per share after payment of the preferred dividends. 
For 1925, when the common dividends were at the rate of 
$1.40 per annum, the net earnings amounted to $1.98 per 
share. With dividends at the rate of $2.00 per annum, the 
shares, assuming a firm oil market in New York (it is weak 
at the moment on the over-production of crude oil) should 


stand at about $34. The financial strength, high earning 
power, and security of Shell Union justify a lower yielding 
basis than would be required of most first-class oil com- 
panies :— 
SHELL UNION EARNINGS. 
Nine Months. 

1925. 1926 
$19,705,865 
773,652* 
500,000 


Net Profit ees 
Pref. Dividend ... a 
Common Dividend ... 10, 


$31,189,275 
764,862" 
10,500,000 


19,924,413 
24,804,780 


8,432,213 
19,420,356 


27,852,569 


Surplus Additions 
Surplus at start 


Surplus at End ... 


44,729,193 


* Estimated. 
* * 


As every oil share investor should know, the sub-soil 
of Mexico was nationalized by the Constitution of 1917. Oil 
and other property rights acquired before 1917 have to be 
** lodged ” before January Ist next at the appropriate land 
office, and will then be converted into fifty-year Govern- 
ment concessions. That is the cause of the present Mexican 
troubles, diplomatic and commercial. It might be observed 
that the Roumanian Government recently followed the 
Mexican example and nationalized its sub-soil, and that 
companies which have complied with the Roumanian Con- 
stitution have received favourable treatment in the matter 
of State oil concessions. It is probably politically wise in 
Mexico, as elsewhere, to comply with the law, and it is 
said that among the wise is Mexican Eagle. Unfortunately 
the production of the Mexican Eagle this year shows a con- 
siderable decline, and the shipments of both crude and 
refined oils (including purchased oil) in the first nine months 
were lower by about 8,000,000 barrels. For the last three 
years the shipments have been : 1928, 18,151,098 barrels; 
1924, 14,173,690 barrels ; and 1925, 12,783,665 barrels. The 
finding of new production is a matter of time and chance, 
not to mention politics, and the prospects of dividends for 
the ordinary shareholders are, therefore, very remote. The 
immediate concern is whether shipments will fall for the 
time low enough to endanger the 7 per cent. dividend on 
the first preference shares. The financial strength of the 
company gives, of course, a fair measure of security for 
these 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares which now 
stand at about 15s. 9d. Before allowing for depreciation 
last year preference dividends were covered 8} times. It 
must, however, be remembered that the company has 
guaranteed the dividend on the preference shares, and the 
interest on and principal of the notes of the Eagle Oil 
Transport Co., which is a first charge on its profits. 

* * * 


Regarding copper shares there have been rumours of 4 
break-up of the new copper combine, the Copper Exporters’ 
Association. At any rate, the British Metal Corporation h 
withdrawn from the Association. There has been d 
content among the non-American exporters with reg 
to the selling quotas allotted to them. At a receml 
meeting in Brussels the American quotas were 
down to meet the objections of the European membet 
but there is still some dissatisfaction at copper being quot 
for European consumers at 14} cents per lb., while 
price quoted for American consumers is 18.70 cents. 
European price is still on a higher level than that rep 
sented by the addition of freight and charges to 
American price. If these grievances are not remedied ti 
copper combine may break up, but, as we have said, t 
attractiveness of American copper shares does not depen 
upon any prospect of a rise in the price of copper, but @ 
their ability to make good profits on account of their !@ 
production costs. The Chile Copper Company is the cheap 
producer in the world, its costs being approximately 6 cei 
per pound, against 8.41 cents in the case of Kennecc 
Chile Copper $25 shares, standing at 313, allow a 
of 7.8 per cent. Kennecott Copper shares, having reac 
to 62%, allow a yield of 7.9 per cent. 








